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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


THERE is a very general disposition on the part of the intel- 
ligent public to approach the subject of Education with a resolute 
purpose to render it more complete and effective than it now is, 
and to consider the alternative of Compulsory Measures from a 
new point of view—the point of the right of society to security 
and protection ; and also, the further right of those who are taxed 
to maintain public instruction to the complete, practical results 
for which they pay. Individual and personal rights are as much 
concerned in the question, therefore, on the side of making edu- 
cation complete, as they are in maintaining any feature of the 
voluntary system; and I propose, at the outset, to assume that 
the right of society to protection against ignorance and vice, 
and the right of those who are taxed to provide a system of free 
schools, ample to educate the whole number of children, are at 
least equal to any other rights that can possibly be involved. 
Both are to be judged by the general result; and if we find that 
society is endangered by ignorance, or that the provision made for 
universal education is neglected and wasted, because its accept- 
ance is only voluntary, it is the duty of the legislative authority 
to take such steps of compulsion as shall make society safe, and 
prevent the waste of the existing provision. 

We have, fortunately, got on so far in the appreciation of the 
whole subject as to be ready to do whatever may be necessary. 
Public opinion is well advanced toward the most satisfactory 
state of preparation; and intelligent citizens, not in any way con- 
nected with educational systems, but simply judging the cise by 
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external and obvious results, unite with teachers and others 
directly giving attention to the subject, in demanding that educa- 
tion be made complete. The wealth of the country is ready to 
pay the cost, but it demands results, as it has a right todo; and 
I have been gratified to find that the number of persons who, 
from poverty or from vicious refusal, do not attain education 
now, is not so great as to render the work hopeless. Taxation 
need not be sensibly increased, nor need any existing means of 
support realized by families or parents from the employment of 
children be sensibly interfered with, by a requirement that a por- 
tion of the time of all children shall be spent in school. In short, 
from the best I have been able to learn in regard to the facts— 
and I propose to give a summary of all of them before the close 
of this paper—it is clear that the whole field is within our power 
to control, and therefore that we are not wasting time and effort 
in discussing it. 

In other countries, let us observe here, this entire liberty of 
action does not exist. In England the pressure of poverty, and 
the overwhelming necessity to use every pittance of wages earned 
by the merest child, concur to render general education almost 
impossible. The lapse of even a few years might greatly add to 
our difficulties in this respect, and this, with many other reasons, 
combines to urge action now. In this State employment in fac- 
tories, mines and other pursuits is at the present time relatively 
small for children of the school age, but such employment is 
rapidly increasing. In Massachusetts the same rapid increase of 
such employment was begun somewhat sooner, but that State 
met the difficulty wisely and promptly by enacting that no em- 
ployment of children of school age should be lawful unless the 
child had a certificate of a certain number of months’ attendance 
at school within the year. This measure effected a timely check 
on what otherwise would have grown to be a dangerous abuse, 
and the precedent thus established constitutes one of the ready 
means of reform at our command here. 

The State of Massachusetts having taken the lead in compul- 
sory measures of education, and having been successful in en- 
forcing them, it may be of interest to cite them here, in order to 
show, that if we find them necessary, they are by no means difli- 
cult or impracticable in themselves. 

The first step in this respect was to give power to the towns 
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(or townships, as we would designate them) to restrain truancy, 
by an Act passed in 1862. Under this Act, as stated by the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, in his report dated February, 
1870, 


“Tt is the duty of the towns (townships) to make suitable by-laws, 
with suitable penalties, relating to habitual truants from school, and also 
concerning children between the ages of seven and sixteen years who do 
not attend school at all, but are found in the streets or public places 
without lawful occupation and growing up in ignorance, and to appoint, 
at each annual meeting, three or more persons to execute said by-laws, 
known as truant officers.”—(Laws of 1862, Chap. 207; Gen. Statutes, 
Chap. 42, Sees. 5, 7, 8.) 

“The cities and towns (villages) are also authorized to make like by- 
laws relating to children under sixteen years of age who ‘are suffered to 
be growing up without salutary parental control and education, and 
exposed to lead idle and dissolute lives, by reason of the neglect, crime, 
drunkenness or other vices of parents or from orphanage,’ and to give 
the execution of said by-laws to the truant officers or to others specially 
appointed.”—(Chapter 283, Laws of 1866.) 


It appears that the cities throughout the State, and the larger 
villages, have taken action under this authority, and have in 
successful operation more or less of surveillance over truant chil- 
dren. Such is certainly the case in Boston, where even the police 
inquire into truancy, and often return or report such truants to 
the school officers. But I have not been able to learn the precise 
regulations of such surveillance, and only know that the exercise 
of whatever authority is necessary for this purpose is accepted 
and satisfactory to the people. There are no complaints against 
it, and no infringement of private rights is alleged from the ma- 
chinery which the “cities and towns” have put in operation to 
restrict truancy, and to classify it as a vice to be suppressed. 

The next important compulsory legislation was the Act of 
1866(?) requiring a certificate of three months’ attendance in 
school as the condition of the employment of any child under 
fifteen years of age, in a factory or otherwise, at wages. The 
application of this legislation to the city of Fall River, a great 
manufacturing centre, is thus described by the Educational Com- 
mittee of that city for 1870. After speaking of the necessity of 
establishing a special school for factory children, in 1868, th 
report proceeds : 
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“Tt is a new power in our midst, and its creation was a work of neces- 
sity. Here the factory operatives are furnished with the facilities for 
making accessions to their scanty acquirements. . . . . This school, 
like our evening schools, reaches a class of persons whose education has 
been sadly neglected. . . . . For the past year (1869) the school 
has met our most sanguine expectations. Our mill agents have codp- 
erated heartily with the committee and superintendent in the establish- 
ment of the school and in the successful working of all the details. 
Indigent parents have met the stern requirements of the law with com- 
mendable courage, for they seem fully to realize that the pecuniary loss 
which they sustain by losing the child’s earnings may be for his greater 
future good. Perhaps no equal amount of money expended by the city 
for schools gives promise of so great and good results as the sum required 
for carrying on this and our evening schools.” 


This affords a suggestion, to which I shall again allude, in 
regard to establishing special schools, at least in this city, for all 
whose attendance is made compulsory, either on account of tru- 
ancy or to cover the uneducated employed in mills. By so sep- 
arating them from the schools in which attendance is made a 
privilege, the moralé of the schools, as now organized, will be 
preserved, and it will still be a high privilege to obtain admis- 
sion, as now, and a severe punishment to expel. 

The certificates of attendance in use at Fall River are described 
as follows. They are issued in four colors, to mark the seasons 
or terms, and are indorsed with the time for which they hold 
good. 


ScnHoot CERTIFICATE, 1869: For the third term 
of the year ending September 30. 

This certifies that has completed on this day of ——- the 
term of three months in school, in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. M. W. TEWKsBURY, 

Superintendent of Schools. 

Directions.—This certificate is good until July 1, 1870. It is to be 
taken by the overseer when the child is employed, retained during the 
time he is at work, and given to him when he leaves to obtain work else- 
where or to attend school. 

No child under fifteen years of age has a right to be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment unless he can present such a certificate to 
the employer. Certificates of 1868 are good until the child is called out 
of the mills to attend school in 1869. 


It is also made the duty of certain officers to inquire into the 
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fact that children employed in the mills have the proper certifi- 
cates on file with the employer. 

In view of this legislation and its results, one of the school 
reports for 1870 holds the following forcible language: 

“Our whole system of public instruction is compulsory, founded on 
the right of the State to continued existence. Massachusetts enforces 
the education of her people, because without education she cannot exist 
as a free and prosperous State. She obliges the towns, which are the 
original democracies, to maintain schools and to see to it that all the 
children are in them, that she may maintain and enhance her own great- 
ness. She has her preéminence in wealth and power only in the superior 
culture of her people.” 


In offering for your consideration the materials of this paper 
which follow, I have assumed nothing positive, either as to the ex- 
isting condition of education or as to the measures to be adopted 
in perfecting it. It is a better service to collect and arrange the 
facts, and to throw all the light possible on every phase of the 
subject in this manner. The public schools of this city and State 
are an honor to the people who ordered their establishment, and, 
in contrast with the state of affairs twenty or thirty years ago, 
the progress is wonderful. To those whose pursuits preclude 
close attention to the work of education now going on, an especial 
effort to understand it would be well rewarded, and no man could 
fail to be impressed with the general faithfulness, energy and 
success with which it is conducted. What is attempted is almost 
always well done; the tone of the schools and the attainments of 
the scholars are alike highly satisfactory. The great question is, 
Does this system educate all not otherwise educated, and what 
shall be done to educate those it does not reach ? 

The first essential of the discussion I propose is, the determi- 
nation of the present actual attendance on schools, public and 
private, and of the number who, by neglect or refusal, receive no 
education. This is a work of no little difficulty, in consequence 
of the number of private schools, and the extent to which other 
agencies come in to modify the plain relations of the numbers 
attending school to the whole population of proper age to receive 
instruction. In this city, by the census of 1860, there were 
129,514 persons between the ages of five and fifteen, nearly 
twenty-four per cent. of the population; and as the school age 
is really beyond these limits, the Northern States often assuming 
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five and twenty-one as the limiting ages, it will be safe to take 
twenty-five per cent. as the proportion at school age, which is, 
indeed, the number between four and fifteen, or between five and 
sixteen. Applying this proportion to the census of 1870, which 
we will take at 680,000, the number at proper age to receive 
instruction is 170,000. Of these, but 81,283 were registered 
scholars in the public schools in January, 1870, to which number 
some increase would be made now, perhaps 2,000; but the number 
in June last would not be more than 82,000, leaving the very 
large number of 88,000 to be accounted for otherwise. Of these, 
a considerable number, probably 8,000 or 10,000, have attained a 
satisfactory degree of education in the public schools at other 
times and have permanently left school. A still larger number 
represent the changes of the year; that is, the year began with 
78,967 registered, and 54,872 were admitted during the year, but 
at the close there were but 81,250 registered, showing that 52,582 
left school during the year. The registry at the end of the year 
does not, therefore, show the entire number educated during some 
part of the year. If there were no duplications of registry, this 
entire number receiving instruction in the public schools at some 
time during the year would be 133,839. We may safely take 
130,000 as such number, the difference of 3,839 being the number 
changing from one school to another within the year. 

I would, finally, offer the following as a tabular statement, 
approximately correct, of the actual education of children in the 
city of Philadelphia, in 1870: 

Whole population, . : = . . i - 680,000 
Number of school age, (four to fifteen or five to six- 

teen,) twenty-five per cent., . : . - 170,000 
Number actually instructed in public schools, in any 

definite year, js : ; : ; - 130,000 
Number permanently withdrawn, after receiving some 

reasonable education, . . , . : 5,000 
Number temporarily incapacitated from attendance, yet 

instructed in other years, ; é : 5,000 
Number instructed in private schools, twelve and a- 

half per cent, : ; : ‘ ‘ ; 21,250 
Number instructed in benevolent institutions, . 5,000 


Total number instructed, 166,250 
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But from this number receiving instruction there should be 
taken from five thousand to eight thousand as either younger or 
older than the limiting ages named above, or the same number 
should be added to the original 170,000. Either process gives us 
the number not receiving education, nearly as follows: 

Whole number considered, say, . ‘ ‘ ° - 177,500 
Whole number educated, : . ° ; ° - 166,250 


*A pproximate number not educated at all, . ‘ 11,250 

The President of the Board of Contrel of the Public Schools, 
in his report for the year 1869, estimates that the number “ de- 
prived of the benefit of an education” is 20,000, but my investi- 
gations lead to the belief, that not above 10,000 fail to get a fair 





* An authentic and valuable statement has been furnished me since 
these estimates were first made, in the results of a thorough canvass of 
the school population made in March, 1866, by the police. Printed 
forms were employed, and a record of all children in the city, within the 
ages of six and eighteen, was made, distinguishing those who attended 
schools, public or private, those who were regularly employed at wages, 
and those who were neither employed nor in attendance at school. The 
following is the result: 

Children in public schools, . . : . ‘ ‘ 76,419 
Children in private schools, . ‘ . . ‘ : . 12,799 
Children in parochial schools, . ‘ , ‘ ’ . 11,863 
Children in regular employment, . ; : 5 ° ‘ 20,902 
Children not at school, or employment, . - ‘ : 20,534 


Whole number, . , : ‘ ‘ . . 142,517 


It must be observed that this record is of the actual attendance at the 
time the canvass was made, and does not embrace all who were in 
schools at some time during the year. This movable proportion, there- 
fore, which is at least one-third of the fixed attendance, should be 
added to each positive item of the statement above; bringing the public 
school aggregate up to 105,000; that of the private schools up to 17,000, 
and parochial or benevolent schools up to 15,000. The whole number 
above given would probably be short, as all such local census-taking is; 
and taking 150,000 as a more correct aggregate, there are 137,000 reached 
by some degree of education, leaving 13,000 unprovided for. 

And an important result is attained when the ages are classed more in 
accordance with the rule generally taken, or that of taking five and 
fifteen as the limiting ages. By this census it was shown that only 4,880 
persons over 15 years of age attended any school, while 17,121, between 
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education in the elements, at least, and of these, such is he sharp 
teaching of associations, that not one-half this number fail to 
learn to read, and most of them to write. The number so im- 
perfectly educated as to endanger society by their ignorance is 
probably near 20,000, but this embraces large numbers who, at 
some time, and for some period, long or short, receive actual 
tuition in public or private schools. 

But even the smallest number stated above as never attaining 
education is great enough to cause just alarm. We cannot afford 
to permit five thousand to remain in ignorance, small as this per- 
centage is of the 170,000 children and youths who should be 
under instruction. 

''The causes of non-attendance on the publie schools in this city 
I shall speak of more fully in another place, but will here say 
that truancy, or wilful refusal of the parents to provide for 
attendance, appears to be the leading cause, except with colored 
children, for whom there may be, as yet, inadequate provision, 
though I have not been able to examine this point fully. 
Absolute poverty is certainly secondary, since great numbers 
of the very poor are well provided for through the benev- 
olent and charitable institutions with which the city so honor- 
ably abounds. Wilful refusal is aided, and, as it now appears, 
inevitably aided, by the rules of discipline in preventing 
attendance. The existing discipline must be based on the posi- 
tion that permission to attend is a favor granted, and that dis- 
order, neglect, and bad behavior generally, are to be punished by 
expulsion. The wilful and vicious are easily furnished with 





fifteen and eighteen are reported as regularly employed, or wholly idle. 
Taking out of the above aggregates these several numbers the table 
would stand as follows: 

Children of six to fifteen years in public schools, . ; 73,568 
Children of six to fifteen years in private schools, ; 11,178 
Children of six to fifteen years in parochial schools, ; 11,455 
Children of six to fifteen years regularly employed, 2 8,911 
Children of six to fifteen years not employed or at school, . 15,404 


Whole number, . : ‘ " ‘ ‘ - 120,516 

This reduces the number kept away from school by forced employment, 

and also by idleness or other like causes, very much; and confirms the 

views before expressed that the number actually uneducated in this city 
is not above 10,000, 
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excuses for non-attendance, therefore, and the expulsion, which 
would severely afflict a good scholar, can scarcely be called a 
punishment to them. 

Employment in various forms of paid labor also takes away a 
very large number, not less than fifteen thousand, from school for 
a portion or all the year. Probably but a small number so kept 
out actually get no education, but a large number are forced to 
get along with the most meagre and insufficient instruction. On 
this point a just sentiment of alarm was promptly aroused in 
Massachusetts, as I have said, and effective legislation was inter- 
posed, requiring a certificate of a certain number of months 
attendance on school as a condition of employment in any manu- 
factory. 

But I propose to examine the causes of non-attendance and the 
means of compelling attendance more fully elsewhere, and proceed 
to extend the examination of the statistics of attendance for the 
whole State. 

By the report of Prof. Wickersham, state superintendent, just 
issued, the general facts of attendance on schools in the State 
appear in a very favorable light. By the census of 1860 the whole 
number of persons between the ages of five and fifteen years is 
723,539, which is almost twenty-five per cent. of the whole. As 
we assumed for Philadelphia, exteriding the limits of age by one 
year on either side, we have fully twenty-five per cent. as the 
school population ; and, applying this to the latest declared return 
of population for 1870, 3,517,272, the number now of school age is 
879,318. Prof. Wickersham’s report, above referred to, gives the 
surprisingly full number of 828,891 as the * full number of pupils 
registered in 1870.” The “average attendance of pupils in 1870” 
was 555,941, which is sixty-five per cent. of the school population. 

I do not find in the returns of either Massachusetts or New 
York, a better proportion of persons actually educated, bearing 
in mind, as we must, that forty thousand children, at least, receive 
private or benevolent instruction. In the absence of positive 
returns, 1 would assume nearly fifty thousand as this unre- 
corded instruction, of which nearly one-half are in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

In Massachusetts the latest report of the Board of Education 
gives as the number of scholars of all ages in public schools in 
winter,” (for 1869,) 247,381; and the number of “school age” 
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at May 1, 186&8—that is, between five and fifteen years—269,987. 
It is a singular fact that the census of 1860 gives but twenty per 
cent. of the total population of Massachusetts as of these ages, 
instead of twenty-four and nine-tenths per cent., as in Pennsylva- 
nia. And this smaller proportion applies to Boston, as well as 
to the State, including Boston; the proportion of school age in 
that city for 1860 being but eighteen and a half per cent. Taking 
twenty per cent. as the proportion, and applying this ratio to 
the reported population of 1870, we have (twenty per cent. of 
1,457,351) 291,470 as the school population, of whom, adding 
4,000 as the increase over 1869, there were 251,381 in the public 
schools for 1870. Fifteen per cent., therefore, of the school popu- 
lation of that State were not registered in the public schools, if 
these statistics are correct. I may say here, however, that it is 
probable that the registry reported is not so full as that of this 
State; that is, that the “number of scholars of all ages in the 
public schools” is not precisely equivalent to the “ full number of 
pupils registered in the public schools,” the corresponding phrase 
in our State report for Pennsylvania. Our deficit is but fifty-one 
thousand, or six per cent., while that for Massachusetts is forty 
thousand, or fifteen per cent. In both cases it must be observed 
there are many thousands registered as scholars whose ages exceed 
or do not reach the limits of five to fifteen, so that we still do not 
know how many of these ages actually fail to get education, and 
we can only know these facts when the ages of those in attendance 
are reported. 

It is gratifying to find that the general comparison of this State 
with Massachusetts, which is a very good standard of effective 
education, is not unfavorable to us, and we may reasonably 
infer that the vigor and energy of our State system deserve all 
praise. But it is the very keenness of our action and our per- 
ception that discloses the deficiency still existing, and stimulates 
the benevolent and public-spirited with the hope that education 
can be made complete. 

In the State of New York the educational system has long been 
regarded as highly effective. They there regard the “ school age” 
as extending from five to twenty-one years, and calculate, accord- 
ingly, on this more comprehensive basis. But, taking the same 
limits as already cited for Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, we 
find that the proportion between five and fifteen was, in 1860, 
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something more than twenty-two per cent., and therefore would 
be in 1870, on a total population of 4,370,846, 961,586. The last 
report of the superintendent of public instruction gives, as the 
“number of children attending the common schools” for the year 
1869, 998,664, a larger number than the whole between five and 
fifteen. At the same time he gives as the number between five 
and twenty-one years of age 1,463,299, the large number of 
465,000 appearing as of school age, yet not attending public 
schools. Undoubtedly the school system of New York is ex- 
tremely effective and complete for the rural districts, and the 
chief deficiencies are in New York and two or three other cities 
alone. 

I must refer again, to avoid misapprehension of these statistics, 
to the indefiniteness, probably unavoidable, of the aggregates 
registered as attending school. For instance, in this city, the 
number registered at the beginning of the year 1870 was 81,253, 
yet the number admitted during 1869 was 54,872, and the number 
leaving was 52,582. Admitting that three to four thousand of 
these were duplicates—that is, that they left one school and were 
admitted into another—we have nearly fifty thousand to add to 
the eighty thousand to make up the whole number receiving in- 
struction at some time during the year. 

The Massachusetts statistics are similar, while those of New 
York are relatively more complete, the return there being of the 
“whole number of children attending school any portion of the 
year.” 

The New York report adds a valuable item in the matter of 
education otherwise than in public schools, the statement being 
that, for 1869, 125,931 children were in private schools and 
36,560 in academies, colleges and normal schools. Probably 
nearly all these last-named were over “ school age,” but we have 
a proportion of one-eighth of children proper shown to be edu- 
cated in private schools. The same proportion here would give 
21,250 as the private school attendance for Philadelphia and 
104,000 for the private education in the State. 

I have been much interested in the examination of the private 
school instruction afforded in Philadelphia, and particularly in 
the benevolent institutions through which so many children, 
otherwise likely to be wholly untaught, are carefully and faith- 
fully instructed in the most necessary elements of instruction. I 
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have, in a former part of this paper, estimated the number of 
children of school age taught without charge, in benevolent insti- 
tutions, at 5,000, and those less perfectly, yet to some reasonable 
extent, instructed in penal, reformatory, or other institutions, over 
which restraint was exercised and from which the children do not 
come with an equally creditable result to become citizens, at as 
many more. To these not less than 22,000, and probably 25,000, 
should be added as receiving all their instruction in private 
schools, making the aggregate 35,000. The greatest difficulty 
exists in tracing private school education, and in determining the 
numbers provided for in this way. It is more general here than 
in most other cities, to devote time and money to private benev- 
olence, and this sentiment, alike with the wish to protect the child 
‘from rude surroundings, urges thousands to seek the excellent 
private schools, and to choose them over any public school. It is 
doubtful whether there are not disadvantages attending this prac- 
tice quite as important as are the points gained. The child knows 
less of the world, less of that inevitable contact with others certain 
at some time to come, and is, by this isolation, really enfeebled 
rather than strengthened while acquiring education. 
3ut it is hard to choose between the dangers on each side—the 
enfeebling effects of isolation, and the positive and great dangers 
of contact with vice and disorder. It is also a burning disyrace 
of many of the collegiate institutions that they offer no proper 
protection to the youth sent there, and that hazing, rioting, and 
even more desperate and dangerous vices, are thought to be acts 
of tolerable if not of essential smartness. The public school is 
less dangerous than the college, if West Point, Harvard and Yale 
are to be taken as types, and it is only necessary to improve the 
surroundings of these public schools, and to secure order, tasteful 
and gentle associations, and faithfulness with elevation of tone 
on the part of teachers, to make the public schools of Philadel- 
phia fit for the early instruction of every child in the city. 

The benevolent instruction which is so honorable to Philadel- 
phia, or the institutions supported by private benevolence, apart 
from the public free school system, have at their head Girard 
College, next some ten or twelve institutions of less importance, 
yet special or isolated, with a large number of denominational or 
parochial schools, which embrace in their scope and in actual 
instruction several thousand children likely to get little or no 
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education in any other manner. Some of the institutions here 
referred to give instruction only as an incident of more enlarged 
charity, yet all are faithful to their duty of educating all they 
receive. 

In offering some practical suggestions as to the immediate 
duty of citizens, I may fail to meet the views of any suflicient 
number to obtain the enactment of such provisions, but sugges- 
tions can, at least, do no harm. 

As has been said in the earlier part of this paper, the efficiency 
and spirit of the public schools appear to be in a large measure 
based on the impression steadily conveyed that attendance is a 
privilege. Admission is treated always as a favor, and discipline 
is enforced by suspension, or, in extreme cases, by expulsion. 
The wilful truant, if unsustained in attendance by his parents, 
finds it easy to get away from school and its discipline. Parents 
are in some cases as wilful and refractory as their children, and 
they refuse to perform some one or more of the necessary re- 
quirements of admitting and retaining their children in school. 
The teacher must suspend a scholar for unexplained absence, 
also, as well as for proved viciousness. 

All the teachers I have consulted believe that truancy, with 
wilful refusal of either parent or child to comply with necessary 
rules or discipline, is the cause of three-fourths of the failures to 
attend schools in this city. If, therefore, there are ten thousand 
uneducated, seven thousand five hundred of these are wilfully so, 
and the reasons become cumulative for subjecting them to exami- 
nation and compulsion. Charity extends its aid to the poor, and 
still more to the utterly destitute, with a liberal hand; but the 
wilful and vicious, the future incendiaries and criminals of every 
grade, become every year an increasing proportion of the uned- 
ucated. The case is simplified, therefore, and the compulsion we 
propose bears only on those to whom some sort of compulsion 
must ultimately come. 

The State of Massachusetts, as we have shown, embodies two 
modes of compulsion in its school system—the first being the 
truant law, with its officers charged with reporting non-attend- 
ance, and with compelling attendance by such penalties as shall be 
found necessary. It was a wise step to confide discretion as to 
the mode and degree of compulsion to the school directors of the 
several cities and towns, and it is respectfully suggested that the 
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same general law be enacted by our legislature. The school 
directors of this and other cities, whose general ability and faith- 
fulness are everywhere acknowledged, could then bring a moderate 
yet effective pressure on such truancy, and soon reduce it to less 
dangerous proportions. 

Again, the law requiring a certificate of three months’ attend- 
ance at school as a condition of employment in mills or factories 
is easy of enforcement, and while it is not yet so essential here as 
in the Eastern States, it may soon become far more difficult to 
apply than now. 

As to the extension of the existing school facilities to meet the 
requirements of such attendance of the poor and vicious as may 
be effected by the modes proposed, I beg to suggest a new class 
of schools, to be called Preparatory Schools. One such school, 
with provision for teachers, and for every other requirement, to 
be adjusted according to the demand made upon it, should be 
attached to each of the school sections of the city, and every 
thing connected with this Preparatory School should be based 
on the expectation that those who attend it would, as soon as 
qualified, be promoted to the general school. Under this arrange- 
ment the children of the extremely poor, who at the outset could 
not clothe their children properly, would have time to prepare 
clothing, and at the same time to secure something in the way of 
educational advancement. And should the expected advancement 
fail to be realized, the child still obtains something of value, pos- 
sibly enough to change the whole tone of its life. 

In the treatment of the truant and vicious class the greatest 
difficulty will be encountered. But firm and resolute instruction 
in the Preparatory School will accomplish much in retaining the 
more intelligent and advanced under the regular discipline of 
the general schools. When the free range of the streets is not 
to be gained, as they would count gain, by refusal to comply 
with necessary rules, and a school to them almost penal in its 
character is the certain result of becoming truants, there will be 
a higher tone and an easier exercise of authority secured to the 
general school. 

I should not estimate the requirement of such preparatory 
schools to be greater than would provide for an average attend- 
ance of one hundred in each school section of this city; not that 
there are not more than this number now neglecting attendance, 
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but I should assume that nearly or quite an equal number would 
be added, as a consequence of their establishment, to the regular 
attendance at the general schools. And there would be many not 
for a long time capable of being brought within any school, ex- 
cept by extreme compulsory measures. 

Assuming that such preparatory schools would be called on to 
educate three thousand more than are now educated directly, and 
three thousand more indirectly—that is, to add this last number 
to the regular attendance—we have six thousand added to the 
educational result in this city, and this at a very moderate increase 
upon the present cost. This increase would be the cost of teachers 
and room for one school of one hundred scholars in each of the 
twenty-eight sections; say fifty-six teachers, at a cost of $28,000 
for teaching, and an equal amount for other expenses. At $60,000 
annual cost, these schools would be a measure of economy from 
the point of incendiary logses alone; even at $100,000, their cost 
would add less than one per cent. to the cost of the schools as 
now maintained. 

The point impressed on teachers and observers now is, that the 
worst class of children escape the instruction and reformatory in- 
fluences of the schools. They are, therefore, eager to see the ne- 
cessity met by some efficient measure. The ten or twenty des- 
perate truants within the knowledge of, perhaps, every observant 
teacher, are felt by such teacher to be the example of successful 
defiance of authority, injuring those who attend, and agents of 
demoralization to all around them. These bands of young out- 
laws must be broken up, and some carefully devised system of 
observation, report, and, if necessary, complaint and detention 
can surely be brought to bear here, as has, for two or three years, 
at least, been successfully done in the cities of Massachusetts. 

I would again repeat that the tone and stimulus to good conduct 
adopted in the excellent public schools of this city should not be 
changed. The school must be held up as an object of attainment 
—a privilege extended—to be enjoyed only by those who are 
worthy. And in the classes of emulous and faithful, the refrac- 
tory and vicious should not be forced to sit as equals. Let them, 
whatever their intelligence or years, be placed in a school apart, 
from which they are advanced only on their merits and through 
their good behavior. 

In dealing with the statements I have given, 1 trust you will 
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not fail to appreciate the power which a relatively small number 
of idle and vicious possess to endanger the peace and security of 
a city or of a State. If but one per cent. of the children of this 
city were given over to ignorance and vice, there would be one 
thousand seven hundred; if five per cent., eight thousand five 
hundred. The facilities that exist for concentration, and for com- 
bining the power of the vicious, are not unlike the facilities 
which progress brings in every thing else. The very wealth and 
prosperity we enjoy tempts to violence, and while we know that 
desperate criminals are confined to no class, we feel, by instinct, 
that peaceful obedience to law is not to be expected of those 
whose youth has been spent in vicious truancy. In all the history 
of this city, the chief disorders and crimes were directly traceable 
to gangs of desperadoes trained to range the streets in idleness 
and vice—without education, and possibly at the worst periods of 
twenty to thirty years hence, without*the opportunity for educa- 
tion. Now that the property of the city is taxed, as it should be, 
to maintain schools for all, it is a violation of the essence of the 
school laws themselves to permit boys to gather in truant gangs, 
defying the school discipline and educating themselves in incen- 
diary raids. 

We have had enough of all this costly experience. It is time 
that the very terms “law” and “ order” themselves were defined to 
mean education to those within the period of educational age, 
and that those who refuse to avail themselves of the free means 
opened to them in our public schools were placed under surveil- 
lance and restraint. 

The educational systems of other States than New York and 
Massachusetts are not so fully reported, or so well advanced, as 
to be taken as guides, or to throw any great light on the subject 
in hand. I have not, therefore, cited them, but I will give here 
a comparative statement, somewhat modified from the form given 
it in the recent report of the Bureau of Education, at Washing- 
ton, showing the number educated in the several States, by the 
systems they have. A lamentable deficit is shown in more than 
half the States, unfortunately, and the work to be done to bring 
the whole country up to its duty in this respect really oppresses 
us by its magnitude. 

I change the numbers designated “ School Populations” from 
the very loose and irregular proportions in the original report, to 
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a uniform twenty-five per cent. of the population shown by the 
census of 1870; a proportion shown to be nearly equal to the 
numbers between five and fifteen years of age,—always a little 
more, but not more than to embrace one year additional. The 
general testimony of school authorities is that above fifteen years 
no great number attend on public schools, and therefore persons 
above sixteen years need not be the subject of public provision. 

In examining the report of the National Bureau of Education 
one cannot fail to be struck with the vast deficiencies in educa- 
tional provision still existing. Seventeen States, or nearly half 
the entire number, have no school systems at all, or at least none 
approaching effectiveness or completeness as agents of actual in- 
struction to the children of those States. In view of the present 
enormous deficiency, the unfortunate consequences of which affect 
us in Pennsylvania almost as severely as if they existed in parts 
of our own State, certainly justify us in asking that some general 
initiatory legislation be had to aid the delinquent States in the 
work of establishing school systems. Perhaps such legislation 
might take the form of that suggesting and encouraging coun- 
ties, in the early history of our school system. Privileges in the 
way of grants of land, or releases of indebtedness to the general 
government, might be held out as inducements, the measure of 
pecuniary aid in all cases to be, like the State aid in northern 
schools, no more than equal to the sums raised by State, county 
or municipal taxation; and to be based on the actual education 
given; or the number attending the schools for a definite period. 
In all the experience of the Northern States in establishing pub- 
lic schools, this graduated aid, based always on the direct effort 
made by the people themselves, has invariably been the rule. 
Refractory townships and districts have been led into the dis- 
charge of their duty by the giving or withholding of a really 
small sum of “public money,” according to the facts of, school 
provision made or not made by themselves. And in the end, the 
good result has been secured, though discouraging delays were 
often encountered. 

Having myself had many years of personal experience in the 
practical enforcement of the school systems of New York and 
Pennsylvania, I now do not hesitate to say that entire States 
may be treated as townships, counties and districts have been in 
the States named, and that faithful persistence in persuasive 
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legislation, as I may call it, will in my judgment bring all parts 
of the Union into the adoption of free school systems. Compul- 
sion, it must be admitted, is impracticable until the general sys- 
tems have been established and so fully advanced as to bring us 
within sight and within control of the vicious and helpless who 
can be reached by no other means. In Pennsylvania we are 
ready for this final step. We have our eye upon the five thousand 
crime-inciting truants, and the equal number who lie in passive 
helplessness, unable to reach the provision at their very doors. 
But in closing up the work and the duty which has extended over 
nearly forty years of continuous and often discouraging effort, 
we are pained to find that so many parts of the Union are only 
beginning where the States now having free schools were half a 
century ago. 

It is, therefore, a part of the present duty to begin the work of 
more general compulsion; that which, through years of moderate 
yet faithful pressure, will bring other States, twenty years hence, 
to the point we have reached to-day. Certainly we need no 
more positive lessons than we have already received to teach us 
that ignorance and crime go hand in hand, and that the States 
without school systems are never safe from fearful scenes of vio- 
lence and disorder. Their misfortunes are our misfortunes also, 
and if we stretch a point of liberality in doing so, let us offer 
them, in the name of the whole nation, practical and material aid 
in establishing schools in which the 3,500,600 children, now 
almost excluded from any preparation for their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as American citizens, may be taught, as they should 
be, the lessons which free schools alone can teach. ; 


NEW SCHOOL EDIFICES. 

There should, also, be generous mention made of the recent action of 
the School Controllers and city authorities of Philadelphia, in erecting 
a number of capacious and tasteful edifices for the free public schools 
that have done so much to secure instruction to all. There are now 
more than forty of these edifices, conspicuous as structures of beauty as 
well as value, of capacity varying from eight to twenty-four class-rooms 
each, all of which have been erected since 1866. There are, also, several 
large and fine school-houses erected earlier, and of the three hundred and 
eighty public schools now existing in the city, more than one hundred are 
in creditable buildings, owned by the city, erected and dedicated solely 
to educational uses. 

In the last report of the Board of School Controllers an interesting 
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sketch of edifices and plans of these better structures will be found, and 
for convenience of reference, as I have not found a list of them else- 
where, I append a list, with their location, capacity, and, in most cases, 
their cost, to this paper. 

I cite this list to show the extent and completeness of the preparation 
already made to educate all who can be brought into the schools, and 
also to vindicate the people and their school officers from any imputation 
of neglect of the great charge confided to them. 


SCHOOL EDIFICES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(Chiefly erected since 1867.) “— 
o 


o Dai 
Name and Location. Class Cost. ot 
Rooms. Erection. 
Central High School, Broad & Green sts . -18...840.000 * 1855 
Girls’ Normal School, Sergeant st., bet. 9th & 10th......12.. 10.000 * 
Ist Sec..Tasker School, Ninth & Tasker sts = 1867 
do ..First Section Grammar School, Seventh & Dickerson...17.. 1870 
2d Sec....Nebinger School, Carpenter & Sixth 8.. 1867 
ao Washington (now Wharton) Secondary School, 5th ; " 
st., bel. Washington ie 
do . . Washington, (new edifice,) C arpenter st., abv. 6th 
3d Sec.. Fletcher School, Christian & Grover StS....0...++-++eee0 
4th Sec.. Ralston School, Shippen & Guilford sts = 
do ..Fagen School, 12th near Fitzwater..........ccccceeseeees 14. > 
do ..Ringgold GrammarSchool. ighth & Fitzwater. : 
5th Sec..New Edifice, 3d st., near Pine 
do ..New Edifice, 6th, near Lombard 
6th Sec..Grammar School. Crown & Race sts 
ith Sec..Southwest Grammar School, 17th & Pine sts 
8th Sec.. Locust Street Grammar School, Locust st., near 12 
do ..Hollingsworth School, Locust, west of Broad 
18 9th Sec.. Keystone Grammar School, 19th st., near Chestnut 
: a“ ~t .E. Shippen School, Cherry st., near 19th 
:. Northwest Grammar School, Race st., 
21 uth ‘See: -New Edifice, 3d st., near Green 
22 co ..Madison Grammar School, New Market st 
23 12th Sec..Saunders school, Callowhill & Dillwyn... 
24 +do  ..Rovoudt School, Maria st., near 5th 
25 = Sec. . hd gee School, 6th & Coates sts.........2+ sscseesee 
26 J. Q. Adams School, Garden st., near Buttonwood. 
27 uth’: Sec. ‘Kelley School, Wood st., near 1ith 
23 do ..Hancock School, Coates & 12th sts. 
29. «do ..Conrad School, Melon st., near 12th... 
30. do ..Lincoln Grammar School, Coates & 20th sts 
SL do ..Hoffman School, 17th & Wood sts................ eensowes 
uz —_ “wan . Jefferson School, 5th st., near Poplar 
33 .. Landenberger School, 4th & George 
34 ith’: Sec. . Ludlow Schook Master & Lawrence..... .........eeeeee: 
35 do  ..Harrison School, Master st., near 2d 
36 18th Sec.. Vaughan School, Marlborough & Thompson 
37 ~ — -Price School, Howard st., near Diamenc 
38 .. New Editice, 4th st. & | Montgomery ave. 
BS) oth See. -Rutledge School, 7th & Norris...............0.4. 
..-Penn Grammar School, Mary st., near Master, 
.- Reynolds School, 20th & Jefferson 
..-Morris City School, 26th & Thompson 
.-Andora School, Green Tree Lane 
..- New Edifice, Washington st., Manayunk 
. Rittenhouse School, Germantown 
.- Franklin School, Germantown 
.. Chestnut Hill School, Chestnut hen 
.-Oxford School, Oxford 
49 24th Sec... Belmont School, 4ist & Oregon.. 
50 do ..Heston School, 54th & Lancaster. 
51 25th Sec. .Sherman School, Frankford Road & Somers st. 
52. do  ..MeClellan School, Edgemont & Neff sts......... SR ye 
SS do ..NWew Edifice, 6th & Turmer sts. .......cccccccccccsccceccs 8 
54 26th Sec..Jackson Grammar School, 12th & Federal 
55 do ..New Edifice, Fitzwater & 15th sts 
56 27th See..} ; ee, 
aT 28th Sec.. Forest Schvol, Fuils of Schuylkill.......... enasees eeane 8.. 
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SCHOOL POPULATION AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES, WITH COST OF SCHOOLS, PER LAST REPORT. 


Popn. in School No. Enrolled 
i 


No. of Cost of Date of 
1870. Popn. 


No. of 

n Pub. Sch. Schools. Teachers. Schools, Report. 
Alabama, 997,500 249,375 160,000 (est.) 3,804 cocece $502,156 

Arkansas, 486,103 121,526 100,000 (est). 2,500 (est.) 2,000(est.) 670,944 

California, 556,258 112,753 (rep.) 73,754 1,354 1.290.585 

Connecticut, 537,886 125,407 (rep.) 105,313 1,647 1,290,927 1870 
Delaware, 125,015 31,254 ooenen 113.726 1870 
Florida, 189,995 47,499 : 1870 
Georgia, 1,179,886 294,971 ceee 
lllinois, 2,527,674 631,919 09 7 6,430,881 1868 
Indiana, 1,676,046 419,011 2 8 ’ 1,474,000 — 1870 
Iowa, 1,190,845 297,711 7 2,918,483 1870 
Kansas, 362.307 90,577 A ’ 596,711 1860 
Kentucky, 1,323,087 330,772 5 1870 
Louisiana, 728,000 182,000 50,000 (est.) 5 Y 1870) 
Maine, 630,423 157,606 126,946 1870 
Maryland, 781,055 195,264 99,315 .217, 1869 
Massachusetts, 1,457,351 271,052 (rep.) 247,080 963 1869 
Michigan, 1,184,296 374,774 (rep.) 269,587 0 2,401,518 1869 
Minnesota, 335,000 144,414 (rep.) 102,086 ’ ‘ 1870 
Mississippi, 834,190 200,000 (eSt.) ....4.. coe 
Missouri, 1,703,000 425,750 249,729 7, 1,548,257 1870 
Nebraska, 123,000 32,619 (rep.) 13,893 4 86,483 1870 
Nevada, 42,491 3,778 (rep.) 2.028 5: 72,430 = 1870 
New Hampshire, 318,300 75,505 (rep.) 52,190 5 A 323,179 186 
New Jersey, 906.514 258,227 (rep.) 161,689 A 1,619,718 1870) 
New York, 4,370,846 1,092,711 998,664 75 ¢ 10,002,964 1870 
North Carolina, 1,085,500 271,375 49,302 139 165,290 1870 
Ohio, 2,652,302 663,075 740,382 7 6,614,816 1800 
Oregon, 90,922 18,000 (est.) oaee 
Pennsylvania, 8,517,272 879,318 A <2 F 7,676,286 1870 
Rhode Island, 217.306 56,934 (rep.) i 55 7 353,021 1869 
South Carolina, 725,000 168,819 (rep.) atanssae. ae 
Tennessee, 1,258,326 814,582 795* 1808 
Texas, 797,500 200,000 (est.) s6enee soe 
Vermont, 330,585 76,759 (rep.) 74, 2 1969 
Virginia, 1,269,607 320,000 (est.) - sone 
West Virginia, 447,943 111,986 02 Rs y 29,152 1860 
Wisconsin, 1,055,296 398,747 (rep.) 264,033 735 5 36 1809 





* Expended in Tennessee for the two years when the free school system was in operation. No 
free school system now exists. 


(Rep.) Reported by the school authorities. All others taken at twenty-five per cent. 


STATES WITHOUT SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

Pop. in 1890. School pop., 25 per cent. Pop. in 1870. School pop., 25 per cent 
Alabama, 997,500 249.375 North Carolina, 1,085,500 271,375 
Arkansas, 486,103 121,526 Oregon, 90,922 22,730 
Delaware, 125,015 31,254 South Carolina, 725,000 181,250 
Florida, 189,995 47,499 Tennessee, 1,258,326 314.582 
Georgia, 1,179,886 294,971 Texas, 797,500 199,375 
Kentucky, 1,323,087 830,772 Virginia, 1,269,607 317,402 
Louisiana, 728,000 182,000 West Virginia, 447.943 111,985 
Maryland, 781,055 195,264 — ane 
Mississippi, 834,190 208,547 14,022,629 8,505,657 
Missouri, 1,703,000 425,750 
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A SUNSET IDYL. 


I. 
A crimson globe lies in the West, 
Cradled in cloud—a feathery nest, 
If wearied sun could pause and rest. 


And now before my raptured sight, 
Beyond the far-off mountain height, 
It sinks in its own crimson light. 


The crimson shades to orange deep ; 
Then yellow waves in silence sweep 
To where the emerald ethers sleep. 


Last steals the blue, so soft, so light, 
’Tis scarcely blue, yet scarcely white, 
To meet the violet-gray of night. 


II. 
Oh, sea of crimson, purple, blue, 
If only I might sail on you, 
And float in dreams to regions new! 


Oh, fairy realms by man untrod, 
Belonging only unto God, 
All undefiled by mortal clod! 


Are there no homes in yonder land, 
Of angel brothers no bright band, 
To greet me with a friendly hand? 


TIt. 


As deeper grow on earth the shades, 
And from my eyes the landscape fades, 
I gaze through never-ending glades, 


Where isles of gold in seas of fire 
Kindle within me wild desire 
To gain them even to expire! 


Sweet vision of snow-drifted hills, 
Down whose bright sides flow silver rills, 
My soul with softest murmur fills. 
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IV. 
Oh, could I like a swallow float 
On yonder tiny, fleecy mote, 
As in a swift, celestial boat! 


If only up beyond the world, 
Among the breezy cloud-wreaths curled, 
I might one hour through space be whirled! 


Vv. 
Yon filmy flake of purple hue, 
Alone, set in a sea of blue, 
Melts gently, softly, from the view. 


Above that dark and sombre bar 
Of cloud, behold a tiny star, 
Beaming upon me from afar. 


VI. 
There rises from the sun, though set, 
A stream of light that lingers yet, 
Like lovers that to part have met. 


But now ’tis gone. I cannot stay 
The lingering light, the feeble ray ; 
Farewell, thou dear, departed day ! 


VII. 
Above, around, the evening gray ; 
Where fitful, throbbing sparks do play, 
And, as they twinkle, seem to say, 


“?Tis tears that dim our shining eyes, 
When all we here most love and prize, 
Your foolish race do but despise ; 


“We twinkle for we can but weep, 
When sinful men to shelter creep, 
And lay them down in thankless sleep!” 
E. W. Watson. 
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ALBERT BARNES. 


THE death of this eminent Philadelphian minister of the Gospel, 
which took place on the afternoon of Christmas eve, was the 
fitting close of a noteworthy life. The obituary notices which 
have poured from pulpit, press, and religious convention have 
brought the leading events of his career before the public mind. 
All classes seem to have joined in the express of esteem or regard 
in more or less eulogistic utterances. It is not our aim to add 
another to these indiscriminate eulogies, but to attempt an honest 
estimate of the sources of the wide-spread influence exerted by 
one who shone so little in the qualities which keep men promi-’ 
nently before the popular eye. Mr. Barnes had the retiring and 
modest instincts of the scholar, rather than the popular gifts 
that shine in council and controversy; yet he was the most 
prominent figure in scenes of intense and excited interest. He 
had nothing of that openness of soul and freedom of utterance 
with which some men lay bare their whole inner life to the public 
gaze, and secure the public attention, yet a warm and affectionate 
regard grew up around his name and person in the hearts, not 
only of those who actually met him, but even of those who never 
saw his face or his country, and could not speak a word of his 
language. He will not rank in the history of exegetical scholar- 
ship among the great critics whose insight cast new and unex- 
pected light on the page of revelation, yet his commentaries have 
sold by millions of copies, and have far outdistanced all rival 
works in the same field. His theological opinions were offensive 
to more than half of Protestantism through their decidedly Cal- 
vinistie character, and not less offensive to even the majority of 
Calvinists through his repudiation of views usually reckoned as 
parts of that theology; yet all join in the expression of their 
sorrow in tones and words which seem to express some hearty 
feeling of a loss sustained in his sudden death. 

Mr. Barnes was born in the interior of the State of New York, 
on ground long occupied by settlers from New England. He 
himself was of the Puritan stock, but belonged to that part of it 
which codperated in religious matters with the Scotch-Irish of the 
middle and western parts of the country. This codperation 
began with the present century, when the Congregationalists and 
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Presbyterians divided the land after the fashion of Abraham and 
Lot. Each church polity was to allow the other exclusive control, 
so far as it was concerned, within certain territorial limits. For 
the thirty years that this plan of union was on trial, New 
Englanders thronged into the Presbyterian Chureh, bringing 
with them the views of polity and doctrine which were current in 
their own States. Heartburnings and jealousies arose on both 
sides. The New Englanders said, “You are depleting our 
churches, and we are receiving no equivalent. The current of 
emigration is all westward from us to you.” The stricter Presby- 
terians said, ‘* Yes; but we have the worst of the bargain, for you 
are spreading among us new-fangled doctrinal notions, of which 
we heard nothing when we made the compact, and you are break- 
ing down our old polity. Your Hopkinsianism, Taylorism, and 
Emmonism will have superseded our old Scotch and Ulster Cal- 
vinism in a few generations, unless matters change, and the 
Westminster Standard will be a dead letter. Your free and easy 
church polity, which puts mere unordained committee men in the 
place of Presbyterian elders, and gives free play to your new 
‘Revival Measures,’ threatens to sweep Presbyterianism off the 
face of the land.” This, in outline, was the origin of the contro- 
versy which agitated the Church from 1830-40, and ended in dis- 
ruption. The scenes attending that event were such as to make 
many regret that any such compact had ever been formed, but we 
think that the historical philosopher will regard, with approval, a 
measure which brought into close contact two of the most notable 
elements of the composition of the nation—the clever, gifted citi- 
zens of New England and the iron-willed, hard-handed Scotch- 
Irish of the Middle States. 

Mr. Barnes was called, in 1831, from his first pastorate at Mid- 
dletown, N. J., to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of this city. He had studied theology at Princeton, and had 
already spent five years in the pastorate. At the persuasion of 
older friends he had also begun the preparation of his “ Notes” 
on the Scriptures. Our city was second only to Pittsburg in the 
fervid orthodoxy of its Presbyterians. Here was a youag man, a 
graduate of Yale, and a native of that infected and suspected region 
of Central New York, who had been called to the pastorate of the 
oldest church of the name in the city. What the newspapers call 
his “antecedents” were very sharply scrutinized, and more than 
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enough was found to justify alarm. He had preached and pub- 
lished a sermon on “ Justification,” which contained decidedly 
“free handling” of Calvinistic doctrine. 

To that system, as a whole, Mr. Barnes gave his decided assent, 
as the only one which seemed to him consistent alike with human 
experience and the revealed will of God. There was much in the 
staunchness and rigor of its general logic which seemed to him 
full of a rugged honesty; other parts, however, appeared to him 
as notably deficient in logical honesty—seemed to be mere phrases 
to cover unconfessed difficulties not charged with any real sig- 
nificance. To his mind they bore no meaning: they seemed to 
stand in no vital relation to the realities of things. His most 
notable mental characteristic was a certain intellectual conscien- 
tiousness, a judicial fairness of mind. He was not the man to 
give utterance to his convictions and conceal his doubts; he gave 
utterance to both with the same freedom and honesty. 

His acceptance of the call to Philadelphia thus plunged him at 
once into a sea of troubles. The Presbyterian polity gives to 
presbyteries the right to refuse to install on the ground of doc- 
trinal unsoundness, or to proceed with the installation. Dr. 
George Junkin, a native of Western Pennsylvania, was very 
appropriately the accuser in the case. The city pastors and their 
elders rejected the charge when presented in presbytery; to 
synod, where the country pastors of adjacent presbyteries had 
seats, Dr. Junkin appealed, and the appeal was sustained; a 
counter-appeal, to the Assembly of the whole Church, acquitted 
Mr. Barnes by a species of compromise, in which his expressions 
were censured as injudicious. Here the case ended, save as it 
gave an impulse to the movement which, in 1837, ended in the 
disruption of the Church. 

The scenes of these years on the floor of the Assembly were 
stormy in the extreme. Never was any man more unfitted by 
temperament and disposition for such an atmosphere of strife. 
Others there were who rejoiced in it, but he could not. Dr. Be- 
man, of Troy, who still survives, seemed quite in his native ele- 
ment in the debate, acting as leader of the New Englanders; and 
experienced members of Congress (including Henry Clay) de- 
clared that the displays of eloquence in the Assembly exceeded 
any thing on the floors of the national capitol. Dr. Beman was 
an ardent Democrat and a warm personal friend of President 
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Jackson, who was himself a Presbyterian. About 1836 he was 
calling at the White House to pay his respects to the President, 
and to express his sympathies with Jackson, who was then ex- 
posed to much obloquy. “ Dr. Beman,” said the victor of New 
Orleans, “to tell you the truth, what vexes me most just at present 
is the strife and contention in the General Assembly.” 

In the quieter years which followed the Disruption, Mr. Barnes 
was best known in the field of Scripture exposition. His 
‘“* Notes” on the whole of the New Testament and on four books 
of the Old have taken rank among the most widely-circulated 
books in the English language, besides being translated into 
several others. They will not compare with the great works of 
modern scholarship; they were not meant todoso. Their author 
was not a De Wette nor a Ewald, nor even a Schiiltens or a 
Lampe, yet his books mark a new era in the history of Scripture 
exposition. The rapid growth of Sunday Schools since the begin- 
ning of the century, and the impulse thus given to the popular 
study of the Bible, had created a demand for a new class of com- 
mentaries. The old English works were either too bulky and 
doctrinal or too scholarly and esoteric for the use of the people. 
Many writers came forward to supply the want, but by a principal 
of “natural selection” his works have survived all their early 
rivals, and bid fair to outlast many of later date. What most 
won them public favor was their manifest fairness of tone and 
their perfect adaptability to the popular wants. The class for 
whom they were meant found in them a plain solution of ordinary 
difficulties, and would have regarded the suggestion of new ones 
as a censurable work of supererogation. No one could read 
them without feeling that their author’s main concern was to get 
at the real meaning of the Scriptures—that he was honestly 
trying to avoid stretching them on the Procrustean bed of a theo- 
logical system. The reader might dissent or be unsatisfied, but 
he could not charge unfairness. Their style was easy and clear; 
the range of study evinced in them was sutliciently extensive for 
their purpose, which is saying much. They raised their readers 
to a certain height of exegetical intelligence, and did not spoil 
their work by trying to lift them too far. They were too plain 
and direct to require an effort for their comprehension. They 
were never—a rare virtue in commentaries—more unintelligible 
than the text which they undertook to explain. No reader need 
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exclaim of them as the old lady did of an annotated edition of 
Bunyan’s immortal allegory, that she “could understand the Pil- 
grim’s Progress well enough, but not more than half of Scott’s 
‘Notes’ on it!” 

The churches may well be grateful to the author of Barnes’ 
“Notes,” even without regarding them as a finality. When the 
time comes for a more critical and thorough People’s Bible-Work, 
these books will be seen to have prepared the way for it by ex- 
tending the popular interest and enlarging the popular under- 
standing of the subject. Guides and hand-books have their use 
in the world’s work, even if the microscope and telescope open up 
to us fields of study of which the former tell us nothing. Mr. 
Barnes’ books were popular guide-books through the Scriptures, 
while the close study of microscopic critics reveal new beauties in 
the minor parts and arrangements, and while telescopic critics, 
by taking in the whole range in a broad sweep, discern a grandeur 
and a unity in the whole system not otherwise perceptible. 

His books were the result of an unwearied industry, which 
itself was part of his intellectual conscientiousness. No part of 
his time or of any other talent could he suffer to lie idle. His 
pastoral duties occupied the greater part of the “solid day;” so, 
the early hours of the morning were spent in the study of the 
First Church, once occupied by the courtly Dr. Joseph Wilson. 
While the great city was sunk in slumber, he was on his way to 
his work, often anticipating daylight—never letting it anticipate 
him. Once he was arrested by a watchman while making his 
way into the church, and the man would not be persuaded that he 
was the pastor. ‘He did not know Mr. Barnes personally, but he 
was sure that he was a man who would not be about at such an 
untimely hour.” The results of such early study have never, we 
fear, been such as to reassure the advocates of very early rising. 
More than one laborious student has traced his partial or total 
blindness to this source. In Mr. Barnes’ later years his sight 
failed him, while every other faculty seemed to retain its full 
vigor, and his general strength was such that he has been known 
to walk from Thirtieth and Walnut streets far up into Kensington, 
and walk home again after preaching. He had a consistent dis- 
like to using the street cars on Sunday; so he would not have a 
carriage sent for him. 

His books won him the regard of many who, in doctrinal opin- 
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ions and in local situation, seemed to be very far removed from 
him. Calvinists, who looked on him as unsound, and Methodists, 
who repudiated what he held of Calvinism, met here on common 
ground. He speaks through translations in several European 
languages, and the common people hear him gladly. The sexton 
of the First Church, while going to tend the fires one winter day, 
was accosted by two strangers, who asked, in imperfect English, 
if this were Mr. Barnes’ church. On being told that it was, they 
said that they were Welsh pastors, and that his ‘ Notes” were 
the favorite manuals in the Sabbath Schools of the Principality ; 
might they sit down in the pulpit of the man whom they had so 
long revered. Consent, of course, was given, and as they sat in 
the spacious pulpit, which past generations thought stylish and 
grand, but ours regards as clumsy, they prayed, and sang a hymn 
of praise in their native Welsh, which some one describes as “a 
language half blown away by the wind.” 

His two books on Slavery, in its relations to the Bible and to 
the Church, were written in times when the advocacy of anti- 
Slavery views was a sure source of obloquy and abuse. They 
bear the marks of his intellect; they have not the illogical fervor 
of the ordinary abolitionist writers, but they push on steadily the 
great argument that the spirit of Christianity is thoroughly hos- 
tile to any system of enforced servitude. Perhaps they were not 
the less effective that they did not furnish the Pro-slavery papers 
with a string of “horrible abolitionist utterances,” as a specimen 
of the whole. 

It was Mr. Barnes’ fortune to be several times engaged in con- 
troversial discussion—twice with clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church. That with the late Bishop Doane was conducted with 
the urbane courtesy which well became Christian gentlemen—a 
fact which he recalled with some feeling when an article in The 
New Englander involved him in another controversy with the 
not-so-urbane Dr. S. H. Tyng, Sr. This last discussion in regard 
to the logic of the Low Church party and their position, is chiefly 
notable from the fact that a very large proportion of that party 
now take precisely the view then urged by Mr. Barnes—that a 
thoroughly consistent “ Prayer-book Churchman” cannot be a 
consistent Low Churchman. Dr. Tyng’s position, however, is 
still maintained by himself and his friends. 

By far more characteristic of Mr. Barnes was a more recent 
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controversy with Hon. Gerritt Smith, who unites Abolitionist 
with Universalist views.* The occasion of this discussion was a 
declaration in Mr. Barnes’ published sermons, which is one of the 


most frequently quoted passages in theological literature. It is 
as follows: 


“ That the immortal mind should be allowed to jeopard its infi- 
nite welfare, and that trifles should be allowed to draw it away 
from God, and virtue, and heaven; that any should suffer for 
ever,—lingering on in hopeless despair, and rolling amidst infinite 
torments without the possibility of alleviation, and without end ; 
that since God can save men, and will save a part, he has not 
purposed to save all; that, on the supposition that the atonement 
is ample, and that the blood of Christ can cleanse from all and 
every sin, it is not in fact applied to all; that, in a word, a God 
who claims to be worthy of the confidence of the universe, and to 
be a being of infinite benevolence, should make such a world as 
this, full of sinners and sufferers; and that when an atonement 
had been made, He did not save all the race, and put an end to 
sin and woe for ever. 

“These and kindred difficulties meet the mind when we think 
on this great subject ; and they meet us when we endeavor to urge 
our fellow sinners to be reconciled to God, and to put confidence 
in Him. On this ground they hesitate. These are real, not 
imaginary difficulties. They are probably felt by every mind 
that has ever reflected on the subject ; and they are unexplained, 
unmitigated, unremoved. I confess, for one, that I feel them, and 
feel them more sensibly and powerfully the more I look at them, 
and the longer I live. I do not understand these facts; and I 
make no advances towards understanding them. I do not know 
that I have a ray of light on this subject, which I had not when 
the subject first flashed across my soul. I have read, to some ex- 
tent, what wise and good men have written. I have looked at 
their theories and explanations. I have endeavored to weigh their 
arguments ; for my whole soul pants for light and relief on these 
questions. But I get neither; and in the distress and anguish of 
my own spirit, I confess that I see no light whatever. I see not 
one ray to disclose to me the reason why sin came into the world ; 
why the earth is strewed with the dying and the dead; and why 
man must suffer to all eternity. 





* It may be worth mentioning here that John Brown, while on his way 
from Kansas to Harper’s Ferry, called on Smith, and heard him preach 
one of his “occasional sermons” to his flock at Watertown. John was a 
Presbyterian of the highest Calvinistic type, and at the close of the dis- 
course rose to criticise it. He expressed himself as perfectly hostile to 
such “rose-water Liberalism,” and went on to state his own views of the 
truth at some length. 
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**T have never seen a particle of light thrown on these subjects 
that has given a moment’s ease to my tortured mind; nor have I 
an explanation to offer, or a thought to suggest, that would be of 
relief to you. I trust other men—as they profess to do—under- 
stand this better than I do, and that they have not the anguish 
of spirit which I have; but I confess, when I look on a world of 
sinners and of sufferers; upon death-beds and graveyards; upon 
the world of woe, filled with hosts to suffer for ever; when I see 
my friends, my parents, my family, my people, my fellow-citizens ; 
when I look upon a whole race, all involved in this sin and 
danger, and when I see the great mass of them wholly uncon- 
cerned, and when I feel that God only can save them, and yet He 
does not do it, I am struck dumb. It is all dark, dark, dark to 
my soul, and I cannot disguise it.” 


Such words from an ordinary theologian would indicate a de- 
gree of dissatisfaction with his own theological views as would 
render an early change of them probable. He might long enter- 
tain such a feeling without allowing it any practical influence, but 
when he goes so far as to express it, something further is to be 
expected. Not so with Mr. Barnes. His perfect fearlessness of 
expression was but the outcome of his perfect conscientiousness 
of intellect. He felt thus, and it was right that he should say so. 
He and all who heard would be the better for his saying it. He 
would have said with Arnold of Rugby that the mind can feel as 
much peaceful content in the presence of a confessed difiiculty as 
before an evident truth. Mr. Gerritt Smith may simply have 
thought that such an expression of feeling was a fine text from 
which to preach Universalism, or he may have had some expectation 
that a little more argument would end in Mr. Barnes’ relinquish- 
ment of the Orthodox pulpit. In either case he was mistaken. 
He was met on equal terms and treated with the candor which 
was part of Mr. Barnes’ inmost nature. The old utterances were 
acknowledged and restated in stronger language, and then with 
admirable dialectic skill the views of Mr. Smith were shown to 
involve a still more gloomy view of the future of the race. It 
was in the study of these letters that the present writer first came 
to understand the mental idiosyncrasies of their venerable author, 
and to feel the peculiar force of his appeal for fair play in contro- 
versy with the most hostile critics of Christianity. This last was 
made in a series of “ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity 
in the Nineteenth Century,” delivered before Union Seminary, in 
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New York, one of the most readable of Mr. Barnes’ books. His 
work on the “ Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul,” and his in- 
complete revision of his “ Notes on the New Testament,’ were 
his last literary labors. 

The few years that elapsed since the close of his pastoral labors 
were not spent inidleness. No vacant pulpit but might command 
his services, and he was often seen in what had been his own. 
The colored churches were especially dear to him, and his life-long 
advocacy of the claims of their race made him a fit preacher to 
those with whom he so warmly sympathized. As a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, he had rarely been absent from his 
place so long as his health permitted his attendance at the 
monthly meetings of the Board. When no longer allowed to go 
out at night, he became a regular and patient attendant at the 
annual examinations, striving in this way to evince his interest in 
the institution. Some years ago, we believe, he was offered the 
position of Provost, which had become vacant, but he preferred 
his place in the pulpit. 

In late years a gift of quiet humor seems to have grown with 
his years, venting itself in hits which read less effectively than 
they were spoken. He visited the very orthodox Old School 
seminary in Alleghany City about a year before the reunion of 
the two Schools, and explained that he heard that “we were 
coming into some property here, and he wished to see if it was in 
good condition.” The readers of one religious paper were startled 
by the publication of a. dreadfully heretical obituary, which was 
really from his pen. Only a few read it close enough to see that 
the dear departed, who “suffered and died, although free from 
original sin and actual transgression,’ was a parrot! 

When he was taken away, it was the garnering “a shock of 
corn fully ripe.” He had lived to see a united Assembly meet in 
his own church, with only Ais name still in lively and honorable 
remembrance out of all that were prominent in the times of the 
division. Most of the rest were dead; some had sunk into com- 
parative obscurity; many of his opponents were “shelved” in 
their Presbyteries for the part they had taken in the defence of 
slavery and the advocacy of the cause of the rebellion. When 
his name was mentioned, on the morning of the Assembly’s ad- 

_journment, it was received with loud and continued applause. 
He had served God in his day and generation—not behind 
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“his day and generation” in the advocacy of moribund abuses 
and anomalies—not far in advance of “ his day and generation” 
in the advocacy of brilliant schemes of reform—but in it and 
with it. 
Geht in ein bessres Schlafgemach ; 
Die Freunde folgen segnend nach 
Hab Gute Nacht. 
Joun Dyer. 








SPAIN AND PROTECTION. 


THERE are few European writers on Spain who do not indulge 
in some abuse of this country on account of its high protective 
tariff. One of these writers expresses himself as follows: 

“The foreign commerce of Spain, as well as its industry, is 
rapidly increasing. Unfortunately, it is just as much checked by 
the tariff, which is nowhere in Europe so oppressive as here. 
More than one thousand three hundred articles are dutiable. 
Nevertheless, in spite of extensive smuggling, and although 
nothing has been done to increase the revenue, the latter has 
more than doubled during the past fifteen years.”—Kladen. 

It is singular that free trade writers never succeed in proving 
to a fair-minded reader that a protective tariff will, 1, decrease 
the revenue; 2, keep industry and commerce from developing; 
while, on the other hand, they rarely fail, when quoting the sta- 
tistics of free trade countries, to prove that free trade, 1, dimip- 
ishes the revenue ; 2, checks industry and commerce! 

We ought to add, however, that this rule has an exception in 
the case when free trade logic is applied to England. England 
has such an enormous accumulated wealth, she is so far ahead— 
thanks to two hundred years of protection—of all other nations 
in manufactures and commerce, that it will take a pretty long 
period of free trade before her example will point the same 
moral. 

As regards Spain, it is undeniable, that her national rise has 
been proportionate to the development of her manufacturing 
industry, and that this development has occurred during a period 
marked by a very high tariff. Free traders may cry out that her 
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industry grew in spite of that tariff; but other people, who are 
not committed to any special theory, will not fail to see that 
tariffs, growth of manufactures and commerce, and national 
progress, are generally found moving in one direction, while free 
trade, decline of manufactures and national retrogression are 
moving in another. At any rate, few will be made to believe 
that the increasing prosperity of Spain is due to the extensive 
smuggling, which is so much facilitated by the English, who hold 
Gibraltar as a smuggling depot, and by the Portuguese, who prefer 
national impotence to the efforts necessary to maintain a tariff. 
Portugal was once an important country. The famous free trade 
treaty of Methuen marks the point when her decadence began, 
and ever since then her course has been so rapidly downward, 
that at present her eondition is in no respect higher than that of 
Tripolis or Morocco. 

Spain is not yet the country and the nation we could wish her 
to be, but it would not be fair to judge her by an ideal standard. 
We will admit, even, that many features in her tariff law are bad, 
or, at any rate, not as good as we could wish them to be. Nor 
would we have it understood that we regard the mere establish- 
ment of a protective tariff as the only thing needful. We regard 
such a tariff simply as one of the most powerful measures an 
energetic and wise nation can take for the purpose of advancing 
its best interests. Experience alone can furnish the proof 
whether such a measure really tends to produce the desired 
result or not. Where there are rocks, the boring of an expensive 
tunnel may be the cheapest and best policy; in a plain, it would 
be absurd. Thus, for a country like England, a tariff may no 
longer be needed, because previous tariffs have entirely removed 
the inequality of the soil, although there are many indications 
which go far to prove that even England is not yet quite so level, 
politico-economically speaking, as free trade zealots would make 
her appear. 

Experience has proven, as far as Spain is concerned, that with 
the establishment of a protective tariff the growth of manufac- 
turing industry began. A few facts will prove this very clearly. 

The loss of her colonies obliged Spain to rely on her home 
revenue for the expenses of government, &c. Having, under a 
system of free trade, reached the very lowest degree of national 
impotence, a long time was required to enable her to recover. 
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Fortunately, her rulers gradually established freedom of trade in 
the interior, and encouraged home industry by a tariff at the 
frontier. Thus, by degrees, manufacturing industry got a foot- 
hold in Spain, the immigration of skilful foreigners was encour- 
aged and capital induced to flow into the country. Fifteen years 
ago Spain was yet very far behind, although she had done 
much to recover from her former abject condition. Since then 
her progress has been remarkable. According to Dr. Kleeden, 
of Berlin, the free trade statistician already quoted, ‘ Spain, which 
for so many years has, as regards its manufacturing industry, 
been far behind most of the other European States, has made a 
remarkable progress during the past twelve years or so. 

“In the Northwestern (Baskian) provinces, a most energetic 
industrial activity has for some time past existed. Also in the 
provinces of Catalonia, Valencia, Gallicia and Asturia, a real 
manufacturing industry has been developed.” 

In 1861, 218,500 workmen were engaged in various manufac- 
tures. The number was probably higher, as statistical operations 
are not yet carried on in Spain with the same degree of accuracy 
as in more advanced countries, and the complete figures pertain- 
ing te the industry of the Baskian provinces, for instance, had 
not been obtained. Of the total number, 52,859 were engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, 41,639 in mines and forges, 
25,185 in woollen factories, 22,107 in the manufacture of flour, 
11,092 in foundries, &c. There were five hundred and sixty-three 
steam-engines, of 16,822 horse-power, over one-half of these, 
three hundred and ninety-six of 8,790 horse-power, in Barcelona 
alone, nineteen in Oviedo, sixteen in Valladolid, thirteen in Va- 
lencia, ten in Sevilla, nine in Gerona, &c. Their number has 
considerably increased sincethen. Of cotton spindles there were 
in 1857 already 783,285. Of these Barcelona had 710,424, Tara- 
gona 43,514. We lack more recent figures, but have no doubt 
that the increase since then has been extraordinary. As early as 
1861 there were 3,091 silk-looms, and more than 5,794 looms for 
woollen goods. Excellent cloth, rivalling the French, is manufac- 
tured in Manresa, Tarrasa, Sabadell, Igualada, &c. There were 
three hundred and fifty-five paper-mills, using 350,000 cwts. of 
rags, and producing some 37,000,000 of pounds of paper. 

In no department the progress of Spanish industry is more 
apparent than in the production and working of iron. In 1832 
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this branch of industry had scarcely an existence in Spain. In 
1861 there were in operation four hundred and twenty-nine estab- 
lishments—furnaces, forges, foundries, &c.—employing 11,092 
workmen and 3,151 horses. Since then the increase has been 
very considerable. 

The total mining industry of 1863 was represented as follows : 


Spanish cwts. Spanish ewts. 
each 100 kilo. each 100 kilo, 


Tron ore, . , . 2,226,761. Copper ore, ‘ . 2,456,371. 
Lead ore, , . 2,695,989. Zinc ore, . F . 481,242, 
Lead ore, containing Quicksilver ore, . - 168,624. 

silver, . ; - 408,395. Coal, . ; ‘ . 4,013,009. 
Silver ore, . . ; 30,616. Other products, . . 935,767. 


The total value of these was estimated at over 166,000,000 reals. 
Considerably more than one-fourth of all the lead produced in the 
world is at present furnished by Spain. No less important are 
the Spanish quicksilver mines. Of coal, Spain has an inexhaust- 
ible supply, and the mining of both coal and the most important 
ores is on a very rapid increase. 

The production of forges and foundries was, in 1863, as follows: 


Metric cwts. Metric cwts. 
each 100 kilo. each 100 kilo. 


Castiron, . ‘ . 245,954. Zine, . ‘ : . 18,818. 
Steel, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,880. Quicksilver, . ‘ ; 8,342. 
Lead, . . . 459,917. Soda, . . «. .~ 89,961. 
Lead, (argentiferous,) . 263,689. Sulphur, : ‘ . 28,465. 
Silver, . ‘ ‘ : 8,928. Other products, . ; 5,757. 
Copper, . ‘ ; . 82,565. 

Representing a total value of 276.77 millions reals. 

These figures give quite a respectable look to the affairs of 
Spain, and it seems as though the people of Spain had reason 
to congratulate themselves on having escaped the influence 
of free trade England which proved so disastrous to Portugal. 
But Spain has yet to use great efforts before she can hope to rival 
such rapidly advancing countries as France, Germany, and even 
Russia. All these countries believe in protecting their industry. 
Their economical history clearly establishes the wisdom of such 
legislation as will enable a nation to develop its resources, to 
vary the occupation of its members, to call into activity the dor- 
mant forces of the mind, and to bring to light the hidden treas- 


ures of the earth. 
Cuas. A. EaGrert. 
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MODERN MUSIC. 


Wirarn a short time three languages have been enriched with 
works on the modern science of music. Helmholtz, in German, 
is the great father of the scientific discussion of sound, and his 
teachings have been repeated by Tyndall, in England, by Laugel, 
in France, and by Mrs. Seiler, in our own country. Seiler’s work, 
“The Voice in Singing,” is a practical treatise for teachers and 
pupils, and its cheap yet elegant form puts it at the command of 
all who are interested in the subject. It has lately reached a 
third edition here, and has been reprinted in England, Germany, 
and France. 

Helmholtz, in the original German, is no longer a new book— 
but, like all really great good books, it has only gradually come 
to its true place in the eyes of competent judges. That sucha 
man as Tyndall should proclaim himself Helmholtz’s pupil is 
proof enough of the greatness of the master. As a full and com- 
plete exposition of his master’s discoveries, Tyndall’s book is 
thoroughly satisfactory, and he has a clearness and aptness of 
illustration which have earned for him the curious name of “ The 
Dickens of Science.”” His book, however, like that of Helmholtz, 
is purely scientific, and, like that of Seiler, which is purely prac- 
tical, appeals necessarily to a limited audience. Laugel, however, 
has addressed himself to the public at large, and has done it with 
that marvellous adaptation of the means at his command to the 
end in view which characterizes Frenchmen in all their literary 
operations. He has not gone into the extreme of either scientific 
or practical discussion, and a brief analysis of his book will fur- 
nish the material for a short popular sketch. 

Harmonic music is one of the most recent conquests of our 
modern culture. Harmony was not known in the music of earlier 
ages; melody was the only element at their command, and the 
Greeks made an abundant and excellent use of it. With harmony 
married to melody, music has passed from the recitations of the 
ancients, through the choral services of early religious performers, 
to the varied growths of opera, oratorio, and symphony. This 
growth of music suggests the question of its further progress, and 
of the future of that beautiful art whose empire is every day 
growing larger and greater. Is music an art independent of others, 
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and equal in itself to its sister arts, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, or must harmony be the servant or the interpreter of thought, 
religious, dramatic or lyric? 

In trying to answer these questions, the greatest modern musical 
geniuses have sacrificed every thing to the opera, and yet have 
succeeded in giving it a doubtful place between music and the 
drama, Ifthe opera is superior to the symphony, that superiority 
is due to the human voice, which is the most supple, the most 
expressive, and therefore the most charming instrument. Little 
as opera owes to literature, true poetry owes still less to the opera, 
for the purely literary idea is lost in music. The help of scenery 
and costume is equally burthensome, for it implies conventional 
rules, and limits rather than advances the expression of dramatic 
life—of passion, love, hatred, prayer, reproaches, crimes, combats, 
jealousies—all the stock in trade of the modern opera. Harmony 
finds sufficient themes in a few simple ideas, supplied by the eternal 
truths of nature. Unlike other arts, music is subjective and ob- 
jective at the same time; the sentiment of the composer ought to 
pass into his hearers, but it is transmitted to every one of them 
with different effects. Music suggests rather than expresses ideas; 
the stream of sound carries with it thoughts, emotions, desires, 
hopes, and leaves their impress as it flows on. Even in its most 
dramatic form, surrounded by all that can flatter the senses, music 
never takes the listener away from his own thoughts. The opera 
is the most sensuous form of musical art, but it does not exclude 
those forms in which the scene is transformed into our own inner 
consciousness, where the current of harmony carries the imagina- 
tion to ideal heights, purifying terrestrial passions, softening 
grief, drying tears, and making all that is earthly heavenly. Mu- 
sical art has therefore less to do in seeking new forms, when those 
it now possesses are so far from being exhausted, than in using 
those which the genius of its great masters has already given it. 

In this spirit Helmholtz curried on his investigations, and, 
looking on sound as a particular kind of molecular movement, he 
applied his knowledge of mathematics to its analysis, and his 
knowledge of mechanics to bringing in a sensible form before 
the eye the physical result of that analysis. He has found a way 
to decompose sounds that are most complex, and to reduce them 
to their simplest notes, showing that nature does not produce 
simple notes, but that natural noises are concerts, made up of 
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chords and musical intervals. Asa physiologist he has explained 
how the human ear analyzes sounds, and how it collects and trans- 
mits to the brain the unity of sensation produced by the accord 
of many musical notes in one. As a mechanician he has estab- 
lished the harmonic hierarchy of musical instruments, showing 
that the most docile are the vibrating strings, and that it was 
only with violins that Mozart and Beethoven could carry the 
human soul to the highest summits of musical emotion Nothing 
touches us so nearly or impresses us with such resistless sympathy 
as do the rich and powerful notes of an orchestra of stringed 
instruments. The lyre is still the symbol of harmony—of that 
which combines sounds without noise, and gives music its soul. 

The instrument of all instruments in music is the human voice. 
It is of all sounds the one which we are least in the habit of 
analyzing. We never think of it as any thing but a simple ex- 
pression, a representative symbol, and it requires an effort of the 
mind to stop and reflect on its purely material nature. In spite 
of its extremely complex harmonic form, it is harder to analyze 
than any other instrument. The richness of the voice depends, 
of course, on the state of the throat and its apertures, and an 
infinitely small thing makes or unmakes those enchanting voices 
which live in the memory of all who have heard them. At the 
instant when the voice is born on the trembling lips it is composed 
of a series of vibrations attuned in a long harmonic series. The 
study and analysis of it shows its nature, its attributes and its 
power. In this way it has been possible to learn and to measure 
the quality and strength of the organ of singing in the act of 
uttering sound, and the correct conduct and control of the air 
flowing in vibrations of sound, as well as the position of the 
different parts of the mouth, which serve as a sounding-board to 
the voice. 

The next step is the study of the ear, and Helmholtz is the 
first who penetrated the secret of that little apparatus, hidden in 
the depths of the head and by a strangely complicated anatomy. 
The outward ear only catches the sound; the secret is inside, in 
the very centre of a labyrinth, where all the vibrations from 
without are gathered together. The ear neither feels nor appre- 
ciates the geometric form of the waves of sound which come 
within its reach, but it recognizes in the general wave each of the 
particular waves which help to make it up. The simple waves, 
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corresponding to elementary notes, are arrested at the extremity 
of the auditory apparatus. There the ear decomposes them into 
separate sounds, just as the prism decomposes colors. The power 
to do this is the whole secret of the sense of hearing. 

Everybody knows, or can learn by trying, how the notes of the 
voice are taken up and repeated by the corresponding cords of an 
open piano. ‘The composite wave of sound which leaves the 
mouth of the singer meets all the cords of the instrument, but 
finds sympathy only in those which vibrate in harmony with the 
notes of the voice ; each cord selects the wave which includes its 
own note, and holds it, leaving all the rest to pass by. Four, five 
or six cords will vibrate, although the wave issuing from the 
mouth is geometrically and materially one wave. The scale of 
the cords of the piano decomposes mechanically every complex 
sound into its elementary notes. A single wave makes several 
cords vibrate. This is exactly what takes place in the ear. The 
apparatus to which the wave of sound comes, after all its travelling, 
to be transmitted to the nerves, is a piano. 

Anatomists have for a long time studied only the parts of the 
ear which are the roads for sound to travel over, and serve to 
transmit the wave of sound to the liquid in which the ends of the 
auditory nerve are laid. The microscope has lately shown three 
thousand little fibres—the filaments of the acoustic nerve. These 
are the cords of the little piano in the head. Those of them 
which can seize an elementary vibration of their own likeness do 
so by natural sympathy, and thus the sound is decomposed and 
distributed; but the elementary vibrations penetrate together at 
the same instant of time to the acoustic nerve, so as to produce 
on the sense of hearing simultaneous impressions, which unite in 
a single sensation, unless the will is strong enough—made so by 
training—to keep the impressions separate and distinct. The 
nerve piano is richer in feeling and power than the ordinary piano 
by the difference between the eighty-four strings of the mechanical 
instrument and the three thousand of the ear. It can appreciate 
the most subtle sounds, the most delicate variations in all the 
changes that are possible within the limits of audible sound. 

It is this habit of perfect hearing that makes absolute silence 
painful. This nameless pain is felt in high mountain places, 
where there are none of the thousand noises that are heard in the 
solitude of a forest—a branch breaking, a bird flying, a leaf 
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falling, running water—all is silent. The ear is so unaccustomed 
to perfect silence that it creates noises. Hearing is of all the 
senses the one which has the most frequent hallucinations. 
Solitude has its noises just as distinct and as frequent as its 
visions. 

The admirable delicacy of the organ of hearing is further seen 
in the facility and the certainty with which we recogrrize persons 
by their voices alone. The ear makes distinctions which no 
grammar teaches. It divines sex, age and nationality; it gets a 
sensibility which is so intense at times as to be painful. The 
page which is read with dry eyes and without any feeling draws 
tears of laughter or of sorrow by turns, as it comes from the 
mouth of Charles Dickens. The emotion of the human voice 
has an irresistible contagion. Eloquence will always be a sure 
means of carrying men’s minds captive with an irresistible 
power. 

The ear has greater power than the voice, for while the latter is 
limited to two octaves, or to two and a-half—and even the most 
perfect singers barely gain another octave—the ear is capable of 
appreciating all this, and as much more as can be supplied by 
other instruments. 

Like painting and sculpture, music finds its material in the ex- 
ternal world; as these arts combine form and color, it combines 
sounds. It has been said as a reproach that music was tess ideal 
and more material than its sister arts, because it acted on the 
nervous sensibility rather than on the intellect; that it speaks not 
to the human conscience, but to the passions and the sentiments, 
and in a language which, by its exquisite suppleness, escapes all 
fixed limits, all precise rules, all moral control. To this it may 
be answered that music, better than the other arts, is free from 
the tyranny of the physical world, for sculpture and painting are 
limited to representation of realities, their work is fixed, without 
movement and in immovable forms, while music borrows its 
sounds from the material world; but it is free to dispose of them 
as it pleases. It combines them; its union is free and liberals 
and its work is a perpetual creation. It leaves to other arts form 
and space, and keeps time only for itself, giving it to the listening 
ear by the voice, the breathing of an instrument, making it felt in 
its strength and in its softness as a living power. 

Notes are the raw material for music, just as stone is for archi- 
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tecture and color for painting. The art which groups them is 
the creation of the artist’s mind. Pictures and statues are always 
the same in their unchangeable beauty. Music is movement itself. 
The intelligence of the spectator gives to the work of other arts 
their charm. Music supplies the emotions which touch the lis- 
teners without any conscious effort or action on their part. A 
curious instance of the varying effect of music is that adagio of 
Beethoven’s, which he meant as an expression of peaceful, inno- 
cent joy, but played slowly, as it is the fashion to do nowadays, 
it gets a wonderful majesty; its simplicity becomes sublimity, 
and solemn and mystic. 

Musical art rarely, and almost never successfully, imitates 
natural noises—the sighing of the wind, the roar of water, the 
fluttering of leaves. It creates a world of sound, governed by 
order, firm, fixed and precise. It finds means of expression and 
a new power in the harmonies and the contrasts resulting from 
this order, and it subjects itself to the tyranny of measure; it 
accepts the limit of rhythm, and it confines itself to the gamut. 
It is the perfect submission to these rules that produces pleasing 
harmony, and it is irregular violation of them that distresses the 
ear, just as sudden transition from darkness to light or a flicker- 
ing light irritates the optic nerve. The dissonance in sound that 
makes bad music acts in the same way on the ear. 

Music has its styles, just as architecture has; and as form and 
lines determine the one, the scale fixes the other. It is the form 
and line of sound. It varies with different people and at different 
times. Music reached its height within the last two centuries, and 
in this time it limited itself to two scales, the minor and the 
major. These in turn give the two elements of music—melody 
or the succession of sounds, and harmony or the combination of 
them, which produces the most wonderful effects. Music which 
is produced by a single sound at a time is melody; it becomes 
harmony when it combines the sounds and draws from their con- 
flict or their agreement its means of expression. Melody and 
harmony are complements of each other, and mutually sustain 
one another in grand music; but taken separately they have 
their own characteristics, their own rules, their proper place. 
Melody is the centre around which the glorious confusion of 
sounds evoked by harmony revolves in order and submission. 

Harmony is the creature of modern civilization and of Euro- 
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pean civilization exclusively. Melody was known long ages ago 
and in all countries. In Greece it attained all the perfection of 
which it is possible. Born, not as an independent art, but asa 
younger sister of poetry, as a modest auxiliary of declamation, 
it bore with it always the marks of its subordination. The ancient 
drama was in every respect unlike that of our own day, which 
seeks to reproduce on the stage all and only that which is natural 
and lifelike, and yet the spoken music of the Greek stage still 
pleases the popular ear in the declamation of popular actors and 
public speakers who stick to the rising and falling intonations. 
In all ages and in all countries music has begun in melody ; in all 
others than those of Europe, and that in very modern times, it 
has stopped with melody. 

Harmony is the next and final stage of its growth. Melody is 
transmitted in single sounds; harmony in almost illimitable va- 
riety. Notes are the elements of melody, chords of harmony. 
These chords have grown from time to time, and the harmonies 
with which the ear is familiarized have come together by slow, 
timid expressions, often at first rejected, then only accepted as 
doubtful, and finally made the familiar elements of modern music. 

The growth of music has not been without its battles, its de- 
feats, its triumphs, and in other respects the vicissitudes of other 
branches of our modern civilization. Starting with the simplest 
melody, it was enriched by the additional notes of the Greek lyre, 
by the hymns and chants of the early Christian Church, and grew 
into harmony first under the hand of the Flemish monk, Hurbald, 
at the beginning of the tenth century. Guy d’Arezzo, a great 
musical authority in the eleventh century, spread the knowledge 
of the new music in France and Flanders. The result was a 
more extended and varied kind of music, combining rhythm and 
harmony, increasing the number of voices in unison to five, and 
in church music seeking to represent by the singers the ages as 
well as the feeling of a numerous congregation. The new style 
soon ceased to be peculiar to the church, and in the profane world 
left its traces in the madrigals and dances of the fifteenth century. 
The fugue is the next step in the progress of harmony, without 
quite reaching its present power, but pointing the way to it by 
subordinating the melody. 

But while this progress was being made, music had its difficul- 
ties and its battles over them. In the early Christian churches 
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the absolute liberty in melody went so far that every church had 
music of its own, unlike that of other churches of the same faith. 
Saint Ambrose made a collection of canticles and hymns from the 
large number borrowed by the Church in the East from pagan 
worship, and added to them others of later date. He prescribed 
these and their mode of singing, and for a time his rules were 
obeyed. Saint Gregory, however, was obliged afterwards to in- 
tervene, and to forbid all musical ornaments, rhythm and measure, 
as too earthy and contrary to religious emotion, which should 
ignore alltime. The chants of the sixteenth century are the prod- 
ucts of this reform, and it contributed powerfully to the progress 
of harmony. Luther in the Reformed Church and Palestrina in 
the Catholic Church labored at the same task, and the successful 
result of their labors is now unconsciously acknowledged as it had 
been unconsciously brought about. 

The great Italian singers made the next step, for the voice is 
fitted to develop harmony by its rich and full harmonic notes far 
beyond those of any mechanical instrument. The opera was the 
first real expression of harmony. Recitative was invented by 
Jacob Peri, in 1600, in imitation of ancient music; adding chorus 
and solo to it gave, in the seventeenth century, the opera as it was 
written by Claude Monteverde and Viadana. The harmonic accom- 
paniment subordinated to the movement of the melody was first 
tried, then practised, and finally made familiar by frequent use, 
until it became the basis of modern music. 

Rameau is the real author of our great modern music. His 
success was founded on principles which are mathematically cor- 
rect. That very basis, however, of calculation has done much to 
make modern music too artificial. It has facilitated composition 
and instrumentation, but at the price of harmonic purity, and 
by cultivating dissonances until they have become almost more 
natural than pure harmony. 

Whether for good or bad, the piano has established its empire 
in music, because that instrument reduces to the minimum the 
inconveniences of a mechanical apparatus, and gives the greatest 
facility in its use. 

Dissonances are less easily noticed, because the sound dies at 
the touch of the next note. Beethoven has used in his sonatas 
dissonances which would inflict torture to the ear on any other 
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instrument. A false note on the piano may pass unnoticed in 
melody, while on other instruments it is at once detected. 

The decay of great singers, in number and in merit, is partly 
attributable to the ridiculous and unfortunate importance which 
has been given to the piano in teaching singing. The human 
voice, the finest instrument in the world, and the richest in har- 
mony, has become the slave of an instrument which has no true 
notes, no pure sound. In the Italian school and in the churches 
of the sixteenth century the science of harmony grew out of sing- 
ing. Now it is impossible to find any substitute for the exquisite 
freshness, the angelic purity, of the spontaneous intonations of the 
human voice. Harmony is made subordinate to an imperfect 
mechanism, and the natural purity of the voice is laboriously and 
systematically spoiled by the piano. 

Where can modern singers learn their art? Nothing but the 
voice can guide the voice well or truthfully, and yet it is surren- 
dered to the very instrument which gives least help and most 
trouble to a singer. . The voice is sustained by chords in which 
all the elements are slightly inharmonic, so that it is impossible 
to know the exact note sought or got. The result is that the 
singer never knows how to strike a note without accompaniment, 
and yet that very accompaniment is changing itself and of course 
depriving the voice of certainty and purity of utterance. Tu the 
best opera houses there are no singers who can support each 
other without accompaniment. The famous trio in Don Giovanni 
was not considered difficult in Mozart’s day, and now-a-days even 
the charm of his music finds singers unwilling to undertake it, 
although that charm is mainly due to his perfect knowledge of 
the human voice. Beethoven had no such advantage. He thought 
less of the voice than of the orchestra, and to it he gave new 
movements, new expressions and new powers. The vague ma- 
jesty, the terror, the surprise, the tenderness, the melancholy of 
his music, carry it to the summit of all music, and show that in 
that art, as in all others, there is a sublimity possible at least to 
one. First of harmonists, he never lets the melody die under the 
weight of the accompaniment, and while his music appeals to the 
senses, it touches the intellect. 

A real reform in music must begin by reforming the piano, 
which has done all the mischief; but who will declare war on 
that democratic instrument, which has made the taste for music 
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universal? and, as it is neither too great for melody nor too weak 
for harmony, it has become the interpreter of all kinds of music. 
Musical taste will never be reformed until the schools for teaching 
singing banish the piano, are blind to its seductive facility, and 
strengthen the human voice by forcing it to find a guide in its 
own harmony. 

Choral societies can bring about this change by depending on 
their own strength, and by forgetting orchestral helps and sup- 
ports. By these false aids they have learned to make wonderful 
transitions, and singing is less their pursuit than a bad imitation 
of mechanical instruments. It is time for the voice to return to 
the pure sources of music whence spring all harmony and all 
melody—the human voice itself. It is so for many reasons: it 
is susceptible of much higher culture than any instrument, it is 
in almost every person endowed with more or less natural aptitude 
for singing, and it is more grateful to the listener, whether he be 
untutored or a skilled musician. But it requires early, constant 
and scientific training; and to inspire respect for the knowledge 
which can supply it and zeal in the use of it, teachers and scholars 
must both turn to the real sources of musical science—the recent 
works of Helmholtz, Tyndall, Laugel and Seiler. 

J. G. R. 





ZEISBERGER’S MISSION TO THE INDIANS. 
(FIRST NOTICE. ) 


In these years, when the old Indian policy is giving way to a 
better, and when even an American President rejects the principle 
that the red man has no rights that the white man need respect, a 
peculiar interest attaches itself to the labors of the brave men 
who devoted their lives to the work of civilizing and Christianizing 
the Indians of our country. Elliott’s work in New England and 
Brainard’s in New Jersey have long been familiar to a wide class 
of readers, and others of less note have been worthily celebrated, 
The names of Count Zinzendorf and his Moravians have long 
been associated in a general way with similar efforts, but the 
actual result of their work has never been put fairly before the 
public, until the publication of the work upon which this article 
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is based.* The book, apart from its great interest as a contribu- 
tion to the heroic history of Christian missions, and as a portrait 
of a really great minister of the Gospel, has at once a permanent 
and a present value, because of the light it casts upon the char- 
acter and possible future of the red races of our continent. The 
picture drawn in it is not a flattering one—le noble sauvage, * the 
noble red man,” and the other fanciful pictures drawn by ro- 
mancers and rhymsters have no place in the story. The Indian 
is depicted just as he is—with so much of a sense of what is 
right as to be eager for praise for the very qualities to which he 
has the least claim, and with so little real moral principle that 
neither that desire of praise nor any other of his present motives 
can be relied on as a guarantee of upright conduct. Yet we think 
that no one can rise from the perusal of the story of the good 
German missionary’s labors without a more hopeful view of the 
possibilities and capacities of the race—without feeling that the 
Christian religion has been shown to be a real power for good 
among them when preached by men of fervid earnestness, daunt- 
less courage, and sincere desire for their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. It is not uncommonly said that if you but scratch a 
converted Indian, you will find the old heathen warrior under the 
skin. The course of this story shows us how more than one con- 
verted brave was scratched more severely than an ordinary white 
Christian would endure, and yet bore it with a patience which 
was partly, perhaps, the stoicism of his race, but much more the 
result of Christian meekness and long-suffering. 

Another notable point shown is the susceptibility of the race to 
new religious ideas. The belief in the unity of God or Manitou, 
the Great Spirit, and in the soul’s immortality, which now pre- 
vails so generally among the Indians, was not one which existed 
among them before their intercourse with the whites; indeed, it 
may be largely ascribed to the labors of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, being, perhaps, the only permanent result of their mar- 
vellous zeal and industry. The Indian languages seem to have 
originally possessed no word for the name of the Deity. Other 
religious ideas have also been adopted from Europeans, as the 
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existence of a Satan, or powerful spirit, of thoroughly evil char- 
acter. They always believed in many small devils, but not in 
this great one, as is indicated by the theory that he has to do 
mainly with the white man. So, again, of the existence of future 
states of reward and punishment for the good and the wicked. 
They have even gone so far as to parody the Christian Gospel, 
declaring that Manitou had a son, while they rejected the idea of 
his suffering and dying as inconsistent with their savage standard 
of power and greatness. During the conspiracy of Pontiac, a 
new class of Indian prophets arose, preaching this new Gospel, 
which they declared they had learnt by passing into the spirit 
world, calling upon the people to give up their besetting vices 
and to purge themselves from their sins by scourgings and 
vomitings. 

The author of this remarkable biography, Rev. Edmund de 
Schweinitz, a bishop in the Church of the United Brethren, is 
among the very foremost of the clergy of that small but estimable 
communion. He seems to have left no stone unturned to render 
his work complete and accurate in the highest degree. His care- 
ful use of MS. authorities, as well as of all the published 
sources, make his work the authority on the subject, and have 
enabled him to eliminate more than one fabulous story which had 
been put into circulation by less accurate writers. As a contribu- 
tion to the national history, and especially to the early history of 
Pennsylvania, the work is invaluable, while the absorbing interest 
and the excellent style of the narrative should insure for it a wide 
circulation. 

The great missionary was born in 1721, in Eastern Moravia, at 
the village of Zauchenthal. His parents were descended from the 
old Hussite church of the Bohemian Brethren. He received his 
early education at Herrendyk, in Holland, one of the stations of 
the reorganized Unitas Fratrum, but, to escape the rigid disci- 
pline of Count Zinzendorf’s first followers, he ran away with a 
comrade, and the two made their way to Georgia, where the elder 
Zeisbergers had settled some years before. The troubles of the 
Spanish war of 1739 caused a division in the Moravian colony on 
the Savannah, and a part (including Zeisberger) set out in George 
Whitefield’s sloop for Pennsylvania. At first they settled on land 
owned by Whitefield, in Northampton county, but some differ- 
ences having arisen with their new patron, he ordered them off. 
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Their new site was chosen on the Lehigh river, ten miles farther 
south, and in 1741 Bishop Nitschmann, who had arrived from 
Europe, laid the foundation of Bethlehem. <A year before this the 
missionary work was begun among the Indians of the North by 
a Moravian named Rauch, who landed at New York, and pro- 
ceeded to Dutchess county, extending it from that centre into 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, with the aid of assistants from 
Europe. In 1742 Zinzendorf visited America, and made an ex- 
cursion into the centre of our own commonwealth as far as the 
Wyoming valley, preaching to the Indians and winning the good 
will of many, but making no converts. A missionary class was 
formed among the young men at Bethlehem, and a competent 
teacher of the language appointed ; Zeisberger, then in his twenty- 
third year, being one of the members. To perfect his knowledge 
of the language, he started to visit the missions in New York, 
but the missionaries had already been ordered from the field by 
act of the Colonial Assembly. Zeisberger and his comrade were 
put under arrest and hurried off, first to Albany, then to New 
York, and were only released at the intercession of Governor 
Thomas, of Pennsylvania. Disappointed in that direction, the 
little church turned its eyes toward the Wyoming valley as its 
next field, and Bishop Spangenberg determined to negotiate for 
that purpose with the Six Nations, who divided the supremacy of 
the middle States with the Delawares, and within whose jurisdic- 
tion Wyoming lay. He and Zeisberger accompanied a peace 
commissioner from Philadelphia to the capital at Onondaga, and 
the mission was doubly successful. The Iroquois were alienated 
from the French interest, and restored to peace with other tribes 
on the one hand, and, on the other, Spangenberg was authorized 
to occupy the site selected. They encountered almost every 
species of hardship and privation on the expedition. The New 
York converts were removed to a new village, in Carbon county, 
named Gnadenhiitten, and still a station was opened at Shamokin, 
(now Sunbury,) in Northumberland county, on the great trail to 
the south. For years Zeisberger labored here, and itinerated in 
the Wyoming valley and along the branches of the Susquehanna. 
The success was encouraging: by-and-by old fields were reoccu- 
pied in New York and New England; a new station was estab- 
lished in Monroe county, at Meniolagemekah; an act of Parlia- 
ment recognized the Moravian Church and opened all the colonies 
to her labors. Her Indian converts were numbered by hundreds. 
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A second, and a still more dangerous expedition to the capital 
of the Six Nations, was undertaken by Bishop Cammerhoff and 
Zeisberger, in 1750, with the view of establishing a station among 
the powerful Iroquois themselves. Again and again they were 
exposed to sudden death by the drunken fury of the natives, by 
drowning, by exposure to heat and cold, by the assaults of dis- 
ease and by want of food. They travelled sixteen hundred miles 
through the wilderness, and secured the permission required, but 
not till 1752 was Zeisberger able to avail himself of it. In the 
meantime he had visited Europe and reported to Zinzendorf, 
narrowly escaping shipwreck on his way thither. His main pur- 
pose in going to Onondaga was to perfect himself in the Iroquois 
dialect, as it differed from that of the Delawares, but he found it 
impossible to remain among them. Again and again his life was 
in danger from the very people who had welcomed him among 
them, and conferred upon him the rights of membership in their 
tribes, but who were continually destroying their reason and con- 
science with rum and working themselves into drunken fury. 
He returned to Bethlehem. On a third visit to Onondaga, the 
persistent missionary found the Six Nations in the midst of prep- 
arations for a French war, and he was only able to perfect his 
knowledge of their language. His last was in 1754-5, when a 
mission house was erected, and the Gospel preached from lodge 
to lodge for ten months. His reception was more cordial, his 
stay seems to have been more agreeable, yet fruitless. He turned 
from the Iroquois to the Delawares. 

The French and Indian Wars of 1754-5 were the beginning of 
a long series of misfortunes to the missions. The brethren were 
under sore suspicion as in league with the French, but one of the 
first events of the war was a sad refutation of the charge. The 
station at Gnadenhiitten was attacked by French Indians, and 
nine white persons shot down or burnt to death, while one woman 
was carried into captivity. Zeisberger was on the way to the 
place to inform them of the approach of the Colonial militia, but 
was detained some hours by a party of frontiersmen, who arrested 
him as a suspicious character. Had it been otherwise his life 
would have been lost, as he was within sight of the settlement 
when the cries of a few escaped fugitives warned him of his 
danger. The Christian Indians offered to attack the enemy, but 
the missionaries refused to allow this. They made their way— 
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some to a new settlement in Wyoming valley—others to Gnaden- 
thal, near Nazareth. During the continuance of the war Zeis- 
berger was mostly employed at his Iroquois-German Dictionary, 
as the times were unfavorable to new missionary efforts. When 
peace returned, he was busied at the existing stations among the 
Delawares in Lehigh and Monroe counties. 

The peace which gave North America into the hands of the 
English made a great change in the position of the Indians. 
They were no longer the petted, flattered and subsidized allies of 
two rival European nations, but the subjects of one, and that one 
had now no reason to conceal her designs of occupying the whole 
Continent. The wise men among their leaders began to foresee 
the inevitable consequence of white policy, and to cast about for 
means to drive the whites off the Continent. Pontiac, the chief 
of the Ottawas, and the “king and lord” of the Northwest, 
organized a great conspiracy for this purpose, counting on the 
aid of France. Almost the whole Mississippi Valley was sum- 
moned to his standard, and nearly the whole line of frontier forts 
were taken at one blow and their garrisons massacred. Detroit 
and Pittsburg alone held out. In the meantime the new prophets 
had arisen with their new gospel to counteract the work of the 
missionary. They exhibited diagrams drawn on tanned deer- 
skins, showing the straight and direct road to heaven appointed 
for the Indian, contrasted with the circuitous one revealed by the 
Great Spirit to the white man, and designed for him only. They 
preached ceremonial flagellations and purgations, and a reform in 
morals. Some of them were thoroughly in earnest, and exerted 
no slight influence. Papunhank, in Bradford county, really 
awakened his people’s consciences, and they sent to Bethlehem 
for a teacher. Zeisberger found them eager to hear, and was ap- 
pointed from Bethlehem their resident missionary. He was 
helped somewhat by a visit from the great and good Quaker, 
John Woolman. At last, in the midst of the Pontiac Insur- 
rection, the prophet and others were admitted to the church by 
baptism. 

The settlers along the frontier suffered so terribly from the 
Indian warfare that their undiscriminating hatred of the red men 
rose to an uncontrollable pitch. The Moravian Indians were 
charged with harboring the enemy, and only the earnest entreaty 
of the missionaries repeatedly saved whole settlements from 
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massacre. The fierceness spread from the frontier to the cities; 
only the Quakers seemed to have kept control of their tempers. 
The settlers from Ulster had suffered most, and seem to have 
been most exasperated. The missionaries were obliged to keep a 
diary of the employment of every convert at every hour, and to 
furnish any who went out hunting with passes. The converts 
agreed to carry their rifles in such a way and to wear such dress 
as would readily distinguish them from the heathen. But at last 
the angry passions broke out, murder began, and the converts 
fled for refuge to Nazareth. The Governor had promised them 
protection, and the Council and Assembly ordered them to be 
disarmed and brought to Philadelphia. They were to be quar- 
tered in the large barracks at Second and Green streets. The 
faithful missionaries accompanied them, and during the entire 
route the curses and abuse of nearly all who met them alone wel- 
comed them. The soldiers mutinied and drove them from the 
barracks as they were about to enter, and for five hours they 
stood, amid a jeering, abusive mob, on Second street, while the 
authorities debated what was to be done. Many Quakers came 
forward to shake them by the hand, and cheer them up. At last 
they were led, “like sheep among howling wolves,” down Second 
street, and carried on flats to Province Island, then the summer 
quarantine of the port. After a time they were marched through 
New Jersey, with a view of taking them to the territory of the 
Six Nations, who had not joined in the insurrection, although 
they had instigated it. But when they had reached Amboy, the 
Governor of New York forbade their entering that province, so 
they were remanded to Philadelphia. An armed force was or- 
ganized for their protection, mainly through the energy of 
Franklin, and the preparations were none too soon, for a large 
body of frontiersmen were on the march to destroy them. This 
body was brought to terms by superior numbers and the logic of 
Franklin, and persuaded to return home. The Indians were now 
in the barracks; smallpox broke out among them, and nearly 
half were carried to Potter’s Field. On the return of peace, they 
were removed, (Mareh, 1765,) first to Nain and then to Friedens- 
hiitten, in Bradford county, the settlement of the ex-prophet 
Papunhank, who had joined them at Province Island. So ended 
the Paxton Insurrection. 


From 1765 till 1767 Zeisberger labored here with marked suc- 
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cess, the Iroquois having made a grant of land, and the settle- 
ment being continually visited by “wild Indians.” A great 
“revival” took place, and considerable numbers were converted. 
The town was well laid out and prosperous. Zeisberger again 


visited Onondaga in the interest of the new settlement, but re- 
fused to stay. 


This may be considered as the dividing point in the great mis- 
sionary’s life. Hitherto his labors had been in the eastern and 
middle parts of our commonwealth, but the influx of European 
settlers had gradually driven the great mass of our Indian popu- 
lation westward beyond the Alleghanies, and Zeisberger was soon 
to follow them thither. He was still unmarried, but he had risen 
year after year in the regard of his Church and in repute with 
the civil authorities. At first he had been only the comrade and 
interpreter who accompanied their bishop and prominent clergy 
on tours of missionary effort. Soon he himself became the lead- 
ing person on such expeditions, and now he occupied the foremost 
place in her staff of laborers among the Indians. He had fairly 
earned this place, for he had made full proof of his ministry. No 
one surpassed him in mastery of the native languages, in perfect 
comprehension of the native character, in boldness and zeal, or in 
good repute among the savages themselves. The terse eloquence 
with which the Apostle to the Gentiles described his labors and 
sufferings in the ministry of the Gospel is not too strong to charac- 
terize those of this Apostle to the Indians, and in many a distant 
hunting-lodge he was known by his Indian name, and honored as 
one who shrank from no suffering or danger, that he might carry 
the good words to their race. He had what Paul thought a fine 
qualification for a minister—“ a good report of them that are with- 
out.” He had accompanied the Indian converts through the peril- 
ous and disgraceful scenes of the Paxton Insurrection; with the 
same fearlessness he had made his way, day after day, through the 
dense forests and across the pathless swamps of the frontier, where 
even the red man broke down in sheer exhaustion, or shrank back 
from paths where no trail had been broken. In all he bore himself 
with the same Christian meekness and patience, always referring 
for direction to the Mission Board of the Church, who invariably 
submitted all questions of prudence to his own judgment. His early 
comrade in mission work, Frederick Post, besought him to cut 
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loose from the Moravians, and to plunge out into the Great West, 
and labor independently to establish the kingdom of God among 
the Indians. He replied, “I am the property of the Church of 
the Unitas Fratrum,” and turned again to his work. Post wan- 
dered over the whole continent, effecting nothing, and finally 
abandoned missionary work. Zeisberger was misled by no species 
of ignis fatuus. He labored on “in the calling wherewith he was 
called,” evincing more real strength of character through this 
course than he could have done in any other. 

If we have a single fault to find, it is with the excess to which 
he carried the principle of non-resistance. He seems to have 
taken Christ’s words in regard to the smiting on the check in a 
literalness which reflects rather the exegetical methods of the 
Pharisees than the spirit of their great Censor and Opponent. 
The arm of the flesh does not prove a good implement to advance 
the kingdom of God—its influences are not spiritual—yet it has 
its place. We fail to see the Christian duty of letting the fruit 
of years of labor be scattered to the wind by a lawless mob, when 
a little cold lead would have taught better manners. We see 
only an exaggeration of Christian virtue when chiefs, whose 
names had been a wonder and a terror to all the tribes, are 
stripped and bound without a shadow of right on their opponent’s 
side, and without a struggle on theirs, simply because they had 
become Christians. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of the Com- 
monwealth get but hard measure from Bishop de Schweinitz; 
perhaps it is no worse than they deserve. But their Covenanter 
spirit, which held the field at Naseby, and turned back a French 
army from the indefensible walls of Derry, has not been wholly a 
curse to them. A little of the Covenanter might possibly have 
been an improvement in Zeisberger’s character. The thought is 
especially suggested by his later experiences in the West, which 
must be reserved for another paper. 

Perhaps, however, the nature of his mission required just such 
workers in that strange field—men whose strength should be per- 
fect meekness of spirit. Nothing less than this, possibly, could 
have awakened the savages to a sense of the utter differences 
between the spirit of the Gospel and that of their revengeful 
heathenism. We can draw lines in the matter, and say how far 
submission should go, and when patience ceases to be a virtue. 
Could they have done it as exactly? Only total abstinence can 
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benefit a confirmed drunkard; perhaps only a non-resistant gospel 
met the needs of converted Indians. May we not hope for some 
equally great success from the members of the Society of Friends, 
whom General Grant’s policy has brought into such close and 
friendly contact with a large part of the Indian race? They in- 
augurated on our continent an Indian policy of justice and kind- 
ness; only when their influence ceased to be paramount in our 
commonwealth did the Indians have reason to fear the action of 
government or the encroachment of its citizens. In the times of 
the Paxton Insurrection, some of them took arms to aid in the 
protection of the Moravian converts, and so bitterly were the 
whole body hated by the hostile party, that rewards were publicly 
offered for the scalps of prominent Quakers. They have always 
been the representatives of the philanthropic sentiment in our 
national history, and we augur nothing but good from the fact 
that they have been brought again into prominence in regard to 
the treatment of the red race. Not the least of these possible 
benefits has already been reached in the emulation excited among 
other bodies of Christians, who have come forward to ask that 
portions of the same fields shall be assigned to them also, a re- 
quest with which the general government has been glad to comply. 
May we not hope for the day when the President’s great ideal 
shall be a realized fact, and the Indian, “Christianized and civil- 
ized,” shall no longer be a flying cloud of hostility and destruc- 
tion on our western frontier, but an integral part of a peaceful, 
prosperous, and homogeneous people. 
Rosert ELLis THOMPSON. 





STARTING ON A PILGRIMAGE. 


THERE is an “ Early English Text Society” in London, which 
publishes, by annual subscription, selections from the valuable 
and curious MS. literature of Medieval England, with a view 
to their philological and historical value. They give the following 
squib as found in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
date it “time of Henry VI,” 7. e., in the earlier half of the 
fifteenth century. It seems to be the commencement of a long 
poem which never was finished, much to our loss. The picture 
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is realistic and life-like to a degree, showing that sailors’ manners 
and the horrors of sea-sickness are much what they were four 
centuries ago. 


Men may leave all gamés 

That saylen to Saint Jamés 

For many a man it gramés [troubles] 
When they begin to sail. 


For when they have take the sea, 

At Sandwich or at Winchelsea, 

At Bristow, or where that it be, 
Their hearts begin to fail. 


Anon the master commandeth fast 

To his shipmen, in all the haste, 

To dress them soon about the mast, 
Their tackeling to make. 


With “How! hissa!”’ then they cry ; 
What, how, mate! thou standest too nigh ; 
Thy fellow may not haul thee by, 

Thus they begin to craik. 


A boy or twain anon up styen, 

And overthwart the sail yard lyen ; 

“ Yeho! tallya!” the remnant cryen, 
And pull with all their might. 


Bestow the boat, boatswain, anon, 

That our pilgrims may ply therein ; 

For some are like to cough and groan, 
Or it be full midnight. 


“Haul the bowline! now veer the sheet! 
Cook, make ready, anon, our meat; 
Our pilgrims have no lust to eat; 

I pray God give them rest!” 


‘Go to the helm! what how no nere, (nearer to the wind,) 
Steward, fellow! A pot of beer!” 
“Ye shall have, sir, with good cheer, 
Anon, all of the best.” 


“Yeho! trussa! haul in the brayles! 
Thou haulest not, by God, thou fayles! 
O see how well our good ship sails !” 

And thus they say among. 
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“Haul in the wartake!” “It shall be done!” 
“Steward, cover the board, anon, 
And set our bread and salt thereon, 
And tarry not too long.” 


Then cometh one, and saith: “ Be merry! 

Ye shall have a storm ere a perry! 

Hold now thy peace, thou canst no whery, 
Thou meddlest wondrous sore.” 


This, meanwhile, the pilgrims lie, 
And have their bowlés fast them by, 
And cry after hot Malvessy, 

“Thou help for to restore.” 


And some would have a salted toast, 
For they might eat neither sod nor roast ; 
A man might soon pay for their cost, 

As for a day, or twain. 


Some laid their bookés on their knee, 
And read so long they might not see ;— 
** Alas! mine head will cleave in three!” 


Thus saith another certain. 


Then cometh our owner, like a lord, 

And speaketh many a royal word, 

And dresseth him to the high board, 
To see all things be well. 


Anon he calleth a carpenter, 
And biddeth him bring with him his gear, 
To make the cabins here and there 

With many a feble cell. 


A sack of straw were there right good, 
For some must lay them in their hood; 
I had as lief be in the wood 

Without meat or drink; 


For when that we shall go to bed 
The pumpe was nigh our bedés head ; 
A man were as good to be dead 
As smell thereof the stink. 
[ Cetera desunt.] 





